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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JAMES STUART MACKENZIE, 


LORD PRIVY SEAL FOR SCOTLAND, 


THE FOLLOWING 


P O E M 


IS MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


B Y 


HIS LORD 


MOST HUMBLE 


AND MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


J. BGILVIE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


S the author of the following attempt doth not 
remember to have ſeen any work regularly executed 
upon ſuch a plan as he hath laid down ; the reader 
will indulge him in the liberty of making a few introduc- 
tory obſervations, which may tend to alleviate, if not to 
remove thoſe prejudices, which almoſt every ſpecies of 


novelty is apt at firſt view to excite. 


The ſubject of the preſent Eflay falls ſo naturally under 
the cognizance of every reflecting mind, that we have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed, when we find it treated in the 
moſt copious manner by many writers both ancient and 
modern. It is however certain in general, that philoſo- 
phical diſſertations, in whatever degree intrinſically valu- 
able, loſe their effect on the bulk of mankind, when they 
are not enlivened with thoſe graces which contribute to a- 
muſe the imagination. It is on this account that we find a 
moral work, in which the moſt important truths are accu- 
rately inveſtigated, overlooked as unintereſting ; when a 
ſeries of incidents, which are calculated to impreſs upon 
the mind ſome beneficial rule of conduct, is peruſed with 
ſatisfaction, and ſeldom fails to eſtabliſh a favourable pre. 
poſſeſſion. So much ſtronger is the impulſe which leads us 


to 
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to ſearch for ob ag than that which prompts us to de- 


ſirg/T, nin. ; 11 


That the ancients were fully ſenſible of the advantages 
reſulting from this ſpecies of compoſition, will be obvious 
to any perſon who hath peruſed the writings of Prodicus 
and Cebes, or who is acquainted with thoſe beautiful alle- 
gories which are intermingled with the philoſophy of Plato- 
Theſe will render conſpicuous to every impartial reader, 
the care which was taken to blend /e agreeable with the 
reful, in canvaſſing ſuch ſubjects as have Inſtruction for 
their principal end. The unnatural ſeparation of philoſo- 
phy and cloquence did not happen till after the death of 
Socrates, when the diſciples of that great man became the 
leaders of particular ſects, each of them retaining a ſhred, 
but none preſerving the compleat body of the principles of 
their maſter. © Proſeminatæ ſunt quaſi familiæ diſſentientes 
inter ſe, & multum disjunctæ, & diſpares; cum tamen om- 
nes ſe philoſophi Socraticos & dici vellent, & eſſe arbitra- 
rentur.“ 


From theſe obſervations on the nature of the human 
mind, the author of the following work was induced to 
form a plan for canvaſſing a ſubject, perhaps of all others 
the moſt intereſting ; in which, philoſophical ſentiment 
might not be wholly ſeparated from entertainment. He is 
ſenſible that the difficulty of uniting ends ſo apparently re- 
mote, is augmented in proportion to the abſtraction and 


ſubtlety 
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ſubtlety of thoſe ideas which are to be diſtinally exhibited 
to the mind. It is a much caſter matter to contrive a {cries 
of incidents, by whoſe combination one importaht moral 
precept 1s enforced, than to invent allegories, which tend 
to illuſtrate a chain of truths obſcured by igncrance, and 
clogged with objections. This difficulty however will i in- 
duce a candid and ſenſible critic to overlook a defect in ah 
attempt of this nature, which in another work might be 
deemed conſiderable; and to regard the whole, if not as 
a work of the kind compleatly extkiited! yet at leaſt as an 
attempt to introduce a ſpecies of compoſition, which may 
de found ſuſceptible of the happieſt improvements. "Thee 
inducements may perhaps prevail on the reader to attend 
to a more e _—_— of the author's 5 ane 5 


een 
1185 


The ſubject of this l — as it is, may 
not improperly be compriſed under the three following 
heads. When we contemplate the Supreme Being, as the 
Creator and Governor of the univerſe, we either conſider 
him as having diſpoſed the Z/orks of Mature in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, and as regulating their various revolutions; 
or we behold him conferring the moſt extenſive benefit on 
mankind, by favouring them with a Nevelation of his 
will; or we {ce him conducting the complicated detail of 
Human Life, to effectuate ſome great and neceſſary pur- 
poſe. In each of theſe views, however, as ſome objects, will 
occur, which ought at once to excite our admiration and 
our gratitude; 1 fo ater preſent themſpiving which ee 
7 | hs Front iin ont; doubts 
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doubts that require to be aſcertained by a connected pro- 
ceſs of juſt obſervation. Thus the Works of Nature, while 
they diſplay the Omnipotence of the Deity, exhibit ſuch 
indications of ſeeming evil, as lead us to challenge, upon 
a ſuperficial review, His Wiſdom and His Juſtice, We 
plainly perceive indeed, that the productions of the earth 
are ſuited to the neceſſities of the inhabitants, for whoſe 
benefit it appears to have been created. We ſee it glow- 
ing in many places with the moſt attractive beauty, and 
crowned almoſt every where with verdure and variety. 
We obſerve the rotation of ſeaſons regularly carried on in 
uniform and invariable harmony. But when theſe marks 
of deſign induce us to form a favourable concluſion, with 
regard to the ſuperintendency of Providence ; Whirl- 
winds, ſtorms, volcanos, earthquakes ; Whatever, in 
ſhort, of this kind we have been accuſtomed to conſider as 
productive of evil, reclaims loudly againſt this deciſion, 
and leads us to call in queſtion, if not to deny truths, 
which appeared to ſtand upon the beſt foundation. 


When in the ſame manner we proceed from contem- 
plating the Works of Nature, to conſider the conduct of 
the Deity, in exhibiting to the world a Revelation of His 
will; ineſtimable as the benefit may appear to be, the 
objections raiſed againſt it are plauſible enough to repre- 
ſent as ſuſpicious, circumſtances which were originally re- 
garded as beneficial. The principal difficulties which oc- 

cur in this examination, ariſe from the ine at which the 
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INTRODUCTION. ix 
doctrines of Revealed Religion were promulgated to man- 
kind, and from its want of univerſality in all ages. Theſe 


at leaſt are the points which are moſt particularly connected 
with the preſent ſubject. 


After all, however, the moſt formidable objections to the 
belief of a Providence, are drawn from an eſtimate of its con- 
duct with regard to Human Life. The: unequal diſtribu- 
tion of Reward and Puniſhment which takes place in this 
world ; the depreſſion of virtue and the triumph of ſuc- 
ceſsful villany ; are ſuch objects as recurring frequently to 
every reflecting mind, give occaſion to complaints fo ap- 
parently well founded, as it is no eaſy matter to obviate 
effectually. We are the more tenacious of our opinions 
on this ſubject, as the experience of almoſt every indivi- 
dual ſuggeſts particular inſtances of this unequal diſtribu- 
tion, in which either himſelf or his neighbour is immedi- 
ately and deeply intereſted. The general obſervation that 
this inequality will be fully compenſated in ſome future 
ſtate of exiſtence, whatever effect it may produce upon a 
ſenſible and conſiderate mind, yet ſurely can never pro- 
duce perfect reſignation in a man who conſiders preſent 
happineſs, or pre/ent affliction as the greateſt good, or the 
moſt inſupportable evil. We may tell ſuch perſons that 
their ſentiments are unjuſt, and that their complaint is irra- 
tional; but unleſs they are made to ſee that ſome inmediate 
benefit may reſult from their calamity ; unleſs from proofs 
ſupported by the teſtimony of experience with regard to 

b others, 
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others, the mind is convinced of the ſuperintendency of 
Providence; unleſs in ſome of theſe caſes we are apt to 
take up the complaint of the poet ; 


Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adſpicerem; lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 1 
Vexarique pios :---Rurſus labefacta cadebat . 
Religio CLavup. a 


But when the mind ſurvey'd 

The human ſcene involv'd in deep'ning ſhade ; 
Saw wrapt in eaſe, with long enjoyment bleſt, 
The bad rejoicing, and the good depreſs'd ; 
Then died Religion. 


The circumſtance likewiſe which diſcovered his miſtake, } 
has in this view of the ſubje& the force of a convincing Ft 
argument : : 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tumultum, 
Abſolvitque Deos. IId. ibid. 


Thy doom Rufinus clear'd the gloomy ſcene, 
And ſhow'd the Gods were juſt. 


From the ſuppoſition that theſe three topics comprehend 
the ſubject, the author was induced to treat them ſeparate- 
ly, and has therefore aſſigned a diſtinct book to each of 
them.---In the firſt, the objections to the belief of a Pro- 
vidence ariſing from the natural evil which takes place in 


the 
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the world, are ſtated and obviated, at leaſt in ſome mea- 
ſure, from the neceſſity there is for its exiſtence in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things; and from the beneficial conſequences 
of which it is obviouſly productive. The unreaſonableneſs 
of wiſhing that this world was a Paradiſe, or that man had 
been created with higher powers than he poſſeſſeth, is par- 
ticularly diſplayed ; and the analogical argument from the 
ſcale of Being, as far as we can obſerve it, to the probable 
gradation which ſubſiſts in /uperior ranks, is illuſtrated 
with ſome care, and carried to as great length as the au- 
thor's ſphere of inveſtigation could enable him to proceed. 


The ſubject of the ſecond book is ſuch, as the reader 
will perhaps think at firſt view not ſuſceptible of the beau- 
ties of deſcription. As it forms, however, a great and inter- 
eſting part of the work, it was neceſſary to conſider it as 
particularly as poſſible ; and this the author hath attempted 
to do in ſuch a manner, as that the reader may receive 
ſome entertainment amid the proceſs of regular argumenta- 
tion, As the nature of the theme made it impoſſible to 
continue the ſeries of allegories in this book, which had 
been begun in the preceding one, it was neceſſary to have 
recourſe to hiſtory for facts, inſtead of fictitious circum- 
ſtances; and theſe which are culled out were caſt into 
their preſent order, that their combination may impreſs 
upon the mind the principal truth which it was propoſed 
to illuſtrate, If the reader requires a more particular de- 
tail, he may conſult the note at the beginning of the 

b 2 book. 
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book. It is proper only to obſcrve further in this place, 


that as the firſt ſcene was ſo barren of incidents, the author 


has ventured to introduce in it the only a/legorical per ſon- 
age, who is permitted to act a conſiderable part. The per- 
ſonification of the Genius of the Nile in the ſucceeding - 
ſcene, and that of Reaſon in the end of the book, are in- 
tended, as the reader of taſte will immediately obſerve, to 
enliven the deſcription where it was judged expedient, and 
to render that part of the work in ſome meaſure entertain - 
ing, where the ſeparate arguments are ſummed up, and 
where the concluſion reſulting from them is impartially 


| ated. 


The conduct of Providence with regard to Human Life, 
upon which it was intended to throw ſome light in the laſt 


part of the Poem, affords ſuch numerous and diverſified 


ſubjects of ſpeculation, that whatever reaſon the reader, 
who is diſſatisfied with the arguments, may have to im- 
peach, on that account, the judgment of the writer; yet 
the defect of entertainment may be 7zu/tly aſcribed to ſte- 
rility of imagination, In canvaſſing a perplexed and in- 
tricate ſubject, we are not to expect proofs which carry a- 


long with them immediate and irrefiſtible conviction. This 


in every caſe is extremely difficult, and in the preſent in- 
ſtances wholly impoſſible. The compleat vindication of 


the ways of God to man, we muſt leave to that day, in 
which the ſecrets of the heart will be laid open, and the 


Deity's moral government of the world, as it regards the 
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circumſtances of individuals, will be juſtified in the pre- 
ſence of its aſſembled inhabitants. It is ſufficient with 
our limited and ſcanty portion of knowledge, if from con- 
ſidering things as they are at preſent, we can account for 
ſome of the diſpenſations of Providence, in ſuch a manner 
as may convince us that the marks of defign which reflec- 
tion ſuggeſts to us, point to ſome Being of ſuperior wiſ- 
dom who is employed to regulate the revolution of events. 
When this truth is once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, the doc- 
trine of future retribution follows as a conſequence.---Thus 
much the author thought it neceſſary to obſerve, with re- 
gard to the ſentiment in this branch of the ſubject. The 
allegorical part is ſuited to illuſtrate it, in that manner which 


he judged to be moſt appoſite and agreeable. 


Upon the whole, he will confeſs that one reaſon for 
which he undertook the following work was, that he might 
ſhow his readers, by attempting to unite philoſophical ſenti- 
ment with the graces of deſcription, that even this ſpecies 
of poetry may be rendered ſubſervient to higher purpoſes 
than is generally ſuppoſed ; as it may co- operate to pro- 
mote the great end which it is propoſed to accompliſh in 


the reſearches of ſcience, That the reader will meet with 


many blemiſhes in the poem itſelf, the writer will not at 
preſent preſume to queſtion; and when they are fairly point- 
ed out, will be ready to acknowledge. He hopes only that 
an eſtimate either of the deſcription or argument will not 
be formed ſrom a view of any particular part, but that a 


deciſion will be ſuſpended till the whole is peruſed. 


EXPLANATION 


EXPLANATION of the PL AT E 8. 


HE Plate on the title page, repreſents the World emerging 
from Chaos, and Wiſdom diſpoſing the rude materials into 
order and regularity. 


The Frontiſpiece to the firſt book deſcribes Peſtilence and Famine, 
as they are perſonified in the Poem, arreſted by an Angel as they 
proceed through the ſtreets of a city, which is half deſolated. 


The Plate which precedes the ſecond book, ſhews Religion de- 
ſcending from the fkies, in the view of a multitude, many of whom 

are bewildered in intricate paths; holding a torch in one hand, 
from which a blaze of light darts upon the beholders, and extending 
with the other an open book, with the word Ecce. 


The Plate to the third book deſcribes a landſcape with a caſtle ſeen 
obſcurely through the trees. A hill in the middle overlooking the 
proſpet, on which Contemplation and Fancy ſtand with their 
Inſignia. At a diſtance a precipice, to which a crowd of young men 
appear to be dragging an old one, who is graſping the knees of one 
of them, when he is half over the ſummit of a rock. Above is 
Juſtice, with her balance in one hand, and a naked ſword in the 
other hanging over their head, with the word Lente for a motto. 
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= ARGUMENT. 


/ & HE Subject prepoſed, ver. 1, to 16. Invocation, to 32. Scene of 
the Poem, 88. Complaint of the inequality of ſeaſons, and of the 
apparent deformity of the World, 122. Cave of Contemplation, and bis 
appearance, 129 10 154. His addreſs, to 176. Fancy deſcribed, 194 
to 231. Her ſpeech, to 241. Advantages of winds, florms, &c. il- 
luſtrated by an allegory, to 393. Complaint reſumed, 403 to 411. Di 
advantages of ſultry heat, 413 to 432. The gales of ſummer inſufficient 
to purify the atmoſphere, to 441. Benefit of froſts, to 455. Uſes of the 
different ſeaſons, in the preſent flate cf nature, and the diſadvantages 
which would ariſe from perpetual ſummer, to 482. Theory and final 
cauſes of winds, according to Derham, Le Pluche, Ariſtotle, 7o 535. 
Inference from the whole, to 548. Second allegory. Hills, ſubterrane- 
ous caverns, Volcanos, to 612. Advantages of mountains as they b:au- 
zify the earth, 635 to 666 ; as they contribute to health, to 686 ; as they 
produce the fountains, to 694. Digreſſion on the origin and uſe of rivers, 
70 740. Other uſes of mountains, as they ſhelter the low countries, to 
764 ; as they attract and circulate the vapours of the atmoſphere, to 
793. Examination of Volcanos. Bowels of the earth deſcribed, 807 
to 819, Origin of earthquakes, and benefit of Volcano, to 848. Ob- 
jection, to 876. Argument from analogy in faucur of the preſent ſtate of 
things, to 988. General inference from the preceding obſervations, to 
997. The whole concludes with a panegyric upon Britain. 
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5 1 1 
The WORKS of NATURE. 


F God's eternal ways, the parts diſplay d 

To reaſon's bounded ſearch; whether unveil'd, 
Informing Wiſdom treads the roughen'd ſcenes 
Of earth, or radiant in thy burſting noon 


Religion | with ſuperior port ſhe walks, 


And towers conſpicuous; - - or Ylumes the ſhade 
Of Human Life, or rolls the ſecret wheels 
B 


Of 
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Of Eimpire : theſe the heav'n-aſpiring muſe 


Unfolds though timid, her majeſtic ſtep s 
Intent, yet trembling to purſue. Ev'n now, 10 ; 
As o'er ſome mantling cliff the traveller hangs | 
Aghaſt, and meditates the deep below q 
Dizzy and tottering! thus th' aſtoniſh'd mind : 
Eyes it's great theme with dread | rapt to a clime, 
Where yet the Mule's wing has never ſoar'd. 1 5 
O Tuob whoſe ſpirit thro' this moulded clay 1 
Firſt breathed the living ſoul, and taught its voice, 4 
Young, faint, and unaſſured, to liſp thy praiſe 9 
With trembling accents, and th' impaſſion'd heart 
To feel the power of harmony, though placed 20 | 
In this bleak ſcene ; far from the happier ſeats 
Where antient genius bloom'd | To Thee I call; 
Who thro' the vaſt of nature, ſpace, and time, 1 
Dart'ſt thy keen glance all-piercing ; that pervades q 
The heart of man. O lend thy powerful aid, 25 3 
 Propitious ! Thee the Muſe invokes, (of all k 
Beſides regardleſs ;) her faint voice to raiſe; I 


To 
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To brace her fluttering pinnions to a flight 
Daring, that ſcales the ſteep of time; to ſwell 
Her thought, capacious of it's mighty plan, 


That tries to meditate thy wondrous ways. 


Now o'er the weſtern ſkies, deſcending Eve 
Spread her grey robe; the ſolitary hour, 
To filence ſacred, and deep muſing thought, 
Came ſweetly ſerious on the ſighing gale, 
And ſtole the ear of Wiſdom. All was ſtill, 
Save where ſlow-trilling from the quivering bough 
The thruſh wild-warbling, to the ecchoing vale 
Pour'd her ſoſt lay, melodious as the voice 
Of Harmony, when from his airy cell 
Arrouz'd, looſe Zephir waves his ſportive wings; 
And breathes it to the ſoul. The melting ſtrains 


Thus ſoothed my throbbing boſom to a calm. 


LED by revolving thought, my wandering ſteps 
Explored the vale of ſolitude. A rill 
Jow-tinkling, murmur'd as I paffY along, 
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It's bank gay-robed with Beauty's balmy train, 

O'er me the ſteepy cliffs impending, frown'd 

Horrific ; from their ſides, the mouldering earth 

Crumbled, and gradual hook the hanging arch, 50 
Whoſe dark ſpire quiver'd o'er the void below. 

Between their gleaming ſides, refulgent flamed 

The ſun's broad orb. As on I walk'd, the ſcene 

Opened, and from the plain one winding path 

(Ragged with ſtones loud rattling down the height; 5 5 
Led to the ſummit of the cliff. I ſcaled 

Th' aſcent, and wondering, from its brow beheld 

A boundleſs proſpect, ſhagg'd with riſing hills, 

Rocks, deſarts, woods, dales, landſcapes, groves, and ſpires. 
Far on the left, a bare and barren heath, 60 
(Save where the wild trees form'd a little grove, 

Crown'd with ſpontaneous herbage,) ruſhing chill'd 

My veins. "Twas all a ſolemn ſcene, retired 

Like that where ancient Druids lived remote, 

Converſing with the Moon! and airy ſhapes 65 
(So Fame reports) beneath the wan dim ray, 


Sweep ſhadowy o'er the blighted lawn, or ſoar 


High 
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High on the ſtreamy flame, or ride the winds; 

Or hear the murmuring wood, when darkneſs wraps 

Her cloudy curtain round the world, and Fear 70 
Knocks at the heart of Man.---Such is the haunt 

Of Fairy-trains, when filver tips the hills ; 

That in the deep grove's ſhadowy gloom diſport; 

Or hear the wild winds whiſtle, or repoſed, 

Lye on the daiſy's downy lap, or ſpring 75 
Light as the glancing beam from flower to flower ; | 
And ſuck the powdering of a cowſlip's eye, | 


il looſely-fwimming drink the pearly dew. 


SLow o'er the bleak heath roam'd my wandering ſteps ; 
The mind deep-mufing, and the till retreat 80 
All- loneſome; when the keen autumnal breeze 
Chill from the nipping Eaſt, and piercing blew ; 
The ſpangling dew-drops from its clammy wing 
Shook looſe, and ſprinkling o'er the purple ſcene 
Their liquid amber, mingled as they fell 85 
A thouſand trembling hues. -I mark'd the waſte 
Penſive, and inly-murmuring, thus began. 


« WHERE 


6 nN e E. Book I. 


« Wür kr are the gales of Eden? Where the balm 


« Delicious, breathed from aromatic bowers 


« Where Summer ſmiled perpetual, and the groves 90 
« Sighed 


Line 88. Where are the Gates of Eden.] This complaint of the incoual'ty of the 
ſeaſons (which introduceth as the reader will obſerve afterwards the firſt Allegory) 
has alternately been employed by different writers, as a proof that man has deg 
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rated from his primæval ſtate, and as an argument to prove the jup-rintendency of 
providence. Conſidered in the former light it gave the poets an occaſion to invent | 
the fable of the gold, ſilver, braſs and iron ages of the world, as in eacy vi theſe | 
the face of external nature was adapted to the character of mankin.\, and puniſh- 
ments were only inflicted upon them by the Deity, in proportion to their degrees ef 
degeneracy. | 
Tes pev emeou 
Zeus KporiS'ns expule xoAvueres, ourera TIMAS 
Our sl paxaperor Fears of OAvuTIw E£X2U0 1, 
Says Heſiod, ſpeaking of the ſecond race of mortals. Oper, et Dizr. L. 136. Ovid 
tells us in the ſame ſpirit. 
Subiit argentea proles 

Auro deterior.----- 

Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris, 6 

Perque Hyemes, Aſtuſque & inæquales Autumnos, % 

Et breve Ver, ſpatiis exegit quatuor annum, - 

Metam. Lib. 1. 3 

Conſidered in the ſecond point of view, their uniform and invariable rotation conſti- 4 
tutes an argument tor the ſuperintencency of Wiſdom. This ſentiment is elegantly $ 
expreiied by Claudian. 1 

Spe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 7 

Curarent Superi terras, an nullus ineſſet : 


Rettor---- | 
Nam cum diſpofiti quæſiſſem fœdera mundi, 
Preſcriptoſque maris fines; Aunigque meatus, Ec. 
Tunc omnia rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei. In Rufin. Lib. 
It ought however to be obſerved, that the univerſal teſtimony of all ages to the ori- 
ginal degeneracy of man, as well as of the world, from its firſt ſtate of perfection, 


gives a ſanction to the Moſaic Hiſtory of this tranſaction, and corroborates the evi- 
dence by which it is ſupported, | 
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Siched to ſoft Zephirs, or the melting voice 
Of birds low-humming thro' the vocal boughs 
Mellifluous ? Ah the ſmiling {ſcene no more 
Breaks on the ravith'd ſenſe, or breaks to ſteal 
A tranſient viſit, {weeping from the ſight 95 
Like Angels failing thro' the midnight gloom, 

That melt in air! Thus blooms th' Ely ſian ſcene, 

And dies. Young Spring from Winter's looſened graſp 
Eſcaped, dejected ſees the blooming year 

Shrink from her defolating blaſt, that tears 100 
His glittering pinnions. Summer darts her eye 

Light o'er the laughing mead, and gives her ſpoils 

To Autumn; ſcowling thro' her changeful glance, 

Fierce Winter looks, and as ſhe ſwims away, 

Howling in horrid triumph, mounts the winds, 105 


And drives her ſhrieking thro' the turbid air. 


c Wy: vcr t-9 theſe haunts of ſolitude, theſe wild, 
And c/ Jeſarts? whence theſe ſable cliffs, 


* Shape- 


Line 1 theſe haunts, &c.] Nemo unmquam dixerit terram pul- 
chriocenn ola lit, quod dehiſcat in multis locis, quod diſrupta caveis & 
ſpatiis 


- PROVIDENCE 


0 Shapeleſs and rude, that ſhag the horrid face 
« Of earth, and mix the mountain with the ſkies? 110 
« Are theſe thy offspring, Wiſdom? Did thy hand 

« Furrow the precipice abrupt, or cleave 

The ragged rock, or pile th' enormous hills 

« 'To Heav'n, and clothe them with eternal ſnow ; 

« That man might labour up the ſtcep aſcent, 115 
Or ſhiver on the ſummit? Shoots thine eye 

« Olt to the fuel'd mals that boils beneath, 

« Or wakes thy breath its wildly-ruſhing ſtream 

& To ſhake the rocking frame, or whelm at once 

« The toil of ages? - - - Reaſon gropes in vain 120 


« Stunn'd with the dire effect, to ſearch the cauſe.” 


Tus faid, I turn'd my wandering ſteps aſide, 
And ſought the deepeſt ſhade. There cloſe-immurced, 
Where ſcarce a Zephir ſtirr'd the ruſtling boughs, 


Silent I ſat, and gave my thoughts to range 125 
| Ocr 


ſpatiis 1nambus ; iufque nullo ordine diſpoſitis, nulla forma: Nec qu aliud contine- 
ant quam tenebras "2 ſordes; unde graves & peſtiferæ exhalat tiones, terra motus, &c. 
Theor. Tellur. v. 1. cap. 7. Let ic be obſerved once for all in this place, that we do 
not intend to e theſe apparent irregularities, as objections againtt the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Mind. They are only mentizned as feemi ng evidences, that Providence 


does not conſtantly ſupe rintend the government of the world, becauſe their bad con- 


ſequences are not prevented by its interpoſition. 
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O'er worlds remote, as working Fancy |! 
The ſtream of meditation; blan 
And now abſolving Providence 
I fat not long. A mountain's cl 
(Seen thro' a viſto) ſhowed a gloomy cave, 
Hollow and deep, where ſcarce the q 21vCruig 
Had ſprinkled glimmering ty light, The high 
Curved like the arch of Heav'n, hung awtul o er 
The ſolemn vault below, thro' whoſe wide bon 
he long loud voice in many a lengthning moat 1 35 
Roll's on the liſtening ear. Advancing flow 
From this dark cell of ſolitary thought, 
I mark'd a venerable Sage; his cheek 
Furrow'd by Time, and o'er his hoary head 
The cold wEite hand of ſlowly- ſtealing Age 140 
Had ſhower'd its lucid filver : ſweetly mild 
His looks, his mein, and raiſed to Heav'n his eyes 
Beam'd like fair Evening's dewy ſtar, that ſhines 


With placid radiance : graceſul was his form, 


And ſimple his attire. His bending hand I45 
G Lean'd 


_ PROVIDENGE boar 


Lean'd on an ivory ſtaff, the prop of Age; 

Yet firm his ſtep, as one whoſe youthful blood 
Warm'd not inflamed by Reaſon's temperate 3 
Fad tinged the florid check, nor felt the blaſt 

Ot cold Conſumption. With {low ſtep he ſcaled 150 
The cliff, and walking to the ſhade, on me 

Eent a ſoit look that piticd, while it awed : 


Then pauſed : and frowning thus {cverc began. 


WuzNce dares thy thought, O mortal born, to Judge 
The Lord of Heav'n and Earth? Preſumeſt thou then 155 
Weak as thou art, to dart the purblind beam 
Of glimmering Reaſon o'er the boundleſs plan 
Wrought by eternal Wiſdom? Thou whole ſcarch 
Were vain to find what moves ſome earthly Prince, 
Thy brother of the duſt, to vex mankind, 160 
And o'er the nations pour the waſte of war 
- Wanton, when Ruin ſtares him; nor the hand 


Of proud Ambition gains one glittering plume 
To brighten his pale creſt ? Raſh, would'ſt thou then 
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Fathom thy God? Know of his boundleſs ways, 165 
To thy ſhort glance that trembles as it views, 

A part lies open, could thy Pride explore 

That part, and pauſe, when Thought's looſe pinnions drop, 
Loſt in th' Abyſs of infinite: Heav'n here 

Checks not thy ſearch. Yet if the part expoſed 170 
To Reaſon, points conſummate wiſdom ; fair, 

Proportion'd, beauteous; as it weighs the whole, 

Impartial, let it judge She part conceal d 

Not leſs harmonious, though from mortal ken 


Screen'd by a dark impenetrable vel]. 175 


STRUCK With his voice, that like the ſolemn tone 
Of ſome deep organ, charm'd me while it awed ; 
I mark'd him filent ; yet intent to know 
What Sage benevolent had deign'd to ſtoop 


C 2 From 


Line 165,---167, Of Fits boundleſs ways,---a part lies open, &c.] In this ſpirit Plato 
introduceth his account of the Origin of the World, by ſaying : quow avrlpwriuay 
EX014EV, WG'E TELL TOUTWY TOY EILOTH Moby amwss eXopernc, YE MHAEN ETI 
LAPA ZHTEIN. Plat. Tim. A reflection which a ſubje& of this kind naturally 
ſuggeſts, though this philoſopher exhibits a ſpecimen of the @uois æν 
by deviating on ſome occaſions as we ſhall ſee afterwards, from this excellent principle: 


E2 . EN ee E., Book I. 


From IIcav'n, and clothed in mortal guiſe, to yield 180 
Familiar intercourſe, I know thy thought, 

The Sire rejoin'd. In Me behold the Power 

Of Contemplation | From yon darkſome cave, 

Where with deſcending Angels I converſe, 


Or fit in ſtill repoſe, and hear afar i 
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85 

The murmur of the deep, or the wild note 
Of ſweet aercal muſic, when the robe 
Of Evening wraps the broider'd mcad ; I come 
To raiſe thy drooping thoughts, to chaſe the gloom, 
Fhe miſt of Error from thy fight illumed ; 192 
To clear the ways of providence, as far ] 
As Reaſon ſcans them, IR unfold to man | 
That perfect Beauty is their glorious End. 4 

He ſpoke; and inſtant near the weſtern ſun, 
I ſpied a cloud light-floating. O'er the cliff 195 


It ſtretch'd immenſe, and from its radiant {ide 
Edg'd like the gilding of an evening ſky, 
It pour'd the ſtreamy blaze: the middle glow'd 


With 
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With deep vermillion, as the flaming ray 
Of ſcarlet, darting from the ſun's bright orb, 200 
Wrovght thro' the fine ſecreting glaſs, conveys 
ts trembling bluſh to the tranſported view. 
Deſcending ſlowly on the gale, it flow d 
Spontaneous down, and nearer as it ſail'd, 
Diſcloſed a brighter radiance to the gaze 205 
Of Wonder wrapt in fight. At laſt it ſtood 
All- looſe, and burſting like the ſullen gloom 
Before the lightning's rapid flath, diſplay'd 
Bright Fancy crown'd. Her keenly-picrcing eye 
Glanced o'er the ſcene that lighten'd as ſhe came 210 
With haily ſtep, and ſhook her dazzling wings 
That iparkled in the {un : a wavy robe 
Mantled her boſom, fweeping as ſhe trod, 
In looſe luxuriance, and the Zephir figh'd | 
Soft thro' its ſwelling ſolds. Her right hand held. 215 
A Globe, where Nature's towering fabric roſc, 
A living picture! All the ſcenes that glow 


Gay-robed and lovely, in ſome aery dream, 


Where 
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Where Spring comes tripping o'er the low green dale, 


And ſtrows its lap with flowers. Theſe o'er the piece 
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Profuſely ſhone. Her left a magic rod 


Suſtain d, that waving as ſhe will'd, transform'd 
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The face of things, as wildly-working thought 
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Call'd up diſcordant images, or ruled 


By Reaſon, form'd them gradual, to confirm 


228 


25 F RS. 


225 
Some truth, yet dubious to th' enquiring mind. 
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LicuT oer the hanging cliff ſhe ſprung, ſhe flew, 
Quick as the meteor gleaming o'er the plain ; 
Till near the place where wrapt in {till amaze, 
Intent I ſtood, her forward ſtep ſhe ſtaid 
Elate, and ſmiling, thus addreſs'd the Sire. 


230 


« Lo! to thy call reſponſive, I attend 
Obſequious ! from the fields of Ether, clad 


Eternal in the broider'd robes of Spring, 


cc 


c 


** 


. 


** 


Where the dew wets not her gay-blooming cheek, 2335 
Nor Winter taints her purple plumes ; I come 


« Com- 
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« Commiſſion'd, of thy arduous taſk appriſed, 

« To daſh the boaſt of high-preſuming Hop 

« That dares to ſcan th' Eternal; and unveil 

« What Heav'n permits the prying thought to know.” 240 
She ſpoke, and ſudden o'er the fable ſcene 

Waved her transforming rod; whote touch diſſolved 

The mountain's brow, that gradual ſunk ſupine 

Down on the widening vale. Unfolding fair, 

uv, ſurrounded with contiguous ſhades 245 

A ſpacious plain, within whoſe circling bound, 

L4g'd with brown foreſts, meadows, groves, and lawns, 

A mighty City tower d ; ſublime as that 

Fabled by Neptune's labouring arm, to rear 

Its ſpires to Heav'n, and fated to dety 250 

All but the power of Wiſdom. Round its fides, 

A range of Gardens, gay as thoſe which crown'd 

Thy work Semiramis, luxuriant waved 

With Autumn's mellowy growth ; the flowering ſhrub 


Breathed 


Line 250. Fated to defy, &c.] Troy. 


Line 232,3. Gay as thoſe which crowned, &c.] The hanging gardens of 
Babylon. 
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Breathed myrrhe, and balm, and caſſia, in the gale 255 
Periumed with mincling odours, and the bough 

Bluih'd with delicious iruitage : deeply tinged 

With downy gold, the nectar'd peach diſplay'd 

Its yellow rind, and looſely-eluſtering near, 

Grapes, melons, pines, the children of the ſun, 260 
Hung ripe, and tempting, to the forward hand 

Of Luxury unſated. Fairer far 

The blooming ſcene, than ſings the melting lyre 

Ot ſoft Pomona's haunts, the fabled groves, 

Where role-lip'd Plenty ſhower'd the bluſhing ſpoils 26 
Of each revolving ſeaſon. All within | 

Was noiſe and paſtime. O'er the ſpacious ftreet 

Roam'ꝭ d frolic Mirth, and ſly Deceit behind 

Danced like a gay Buffoon. Intemperance 

Reel d from the feaſt of Bacchus. Buſineſs ran 270 
Hurried and lumber'd, with diſpatchful haſte 

From man to man; while idly-lolling Eaſe 

Lean'd on a couch of down, by Zephirs cool'd, 


And fweetly-luli'd by the lutc's languid lay. 
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CHarM'D with the ſight, that to the glancing eye 
Of Thought, recalled ten-thouſand ruſhing ſcenes ; 
I gazed transfix'd with wonder ! Still Amaze 
Lock'd up my powers a moment | Till releaſed 
By Reaſon's lenient hand, I caſt my eyes 
Loſt in ſweet tranſport o'er the dewy lawns ; 

Where gay-robed Beauty's liberal lap had ſhower'd 
Profuſe of wealth, the richeſt treaſures out 

Wild in unſparing waſte. © Almighty God 

« This is thy work! (thus thought the kindling ſoul, 
« To tranſport raiſed) the deeply-tinctured bloom 

« That paints yon bluſhing flower, is but the ſtroke 
« Of thy transforming pencil; and the air 


SS, 


c 


Perfumed with balm and myrh, wafts the rich ſpoils 


0 


From all thy works in incenſe to thy throne!" 


Tnus I, tranſported with the preſent ſcenes, 
Nor minding theſe to come. Twas now the time 
Of burning noon, and from his radiant car, 
Led by the ſilver-pinnion d Hours, the Sun | 
Shot his bright blaze oer all th unbounded ſcene, 
D 
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That 
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That ſcoreh d the field with drought. Ancighbouringbower 295 
Waved to the gale umbrageous, and mticed 

The limbs of panting Labour to repoſe 

In its refreſhing cool, Thither we eame 

Fatigued, and reſting on 4 coueh of flowers 

That breathed perfume, beheld th adjacent ſcenes zoo 
Diſplay'd in bommdleſs proſpect. But the eye 

Was ſoon diverted to a fight more ſtrange. 


Fox lo! atifing in the ſaltry ſouth N 
Where the fun flamed intenſe; a bluiſh miſt ' 
Wrought from a Mine of Nitre, breathed its ſteam 305 . 


Full on the tainted Gale! An earthquake ſhook i 
The hollow ground, and Darkneſs rifing flow, ; 
Rear d her bold arm imperious to the Sun, | 
And bloated half his beams. At laſt the Earth , 
Burſt up, and ſhooting thro the mighty void 310 | 


Aroſe a ſhapeleſs Monſter! On his brow, 
Sat Terror and Deſpair; dark, diſmal, wan; 
And nurſed a brood of ſnakes, ſhed by the fell 
Ty{iphone ! The thirſty Furies fired 
His 
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His thoughts to blood and {laughter ; and his eyes — 315 
Shot like a gleam of lightning o'er the field, | 
And wither'd all its bloom. Meduſa's head 

That ſtruck th' unwary gazer into tone, 

Wrought not a change more wondrous. On he ſtrode 
With ſtep terrific, for his baleful breath 320 
Was blaſting poiſon, and his hand ſuſtain d 

A ſword that ſmoked with blood. Graved on the blade 
Appear' d conſpicuous his diſtinguiſh'd name, 

The PzsTiLENCB | Spare gracious Heav'n (exelaim d 

My frantic ſoul) O ſpare the race of man 325 


Is vain! For onward came the grieſly ſhape : 
And raiſed his waſteful hand, and ſhook his hair 
That dropp'd with ſteamy ſulphur. Thro' the gate 
Of that proud City, tottering to a fall, 
He paſs d tremendous. Famine at bis heels 330 
Inceſſant yell'd, and roll'd her ghaſtly eyes; 

And gnaw'd a living vultur. As they ſtrode, 
Loud roſe the voice of Woe ! I ſaw the ſword, 
A gleamy blade, by that relentleſs hand 


D 2 Plunged 
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Plunged in the heart of Innocence! I ſaw 
Where the wild Mother, to her throbbing breaſt 
Impatient claſp'd the child, that look'd its foul, 


Writhed with ſtrong pangs; and ſpread its little hands, 


Guiltleſs of harm, to afk the lenient balm 
Of Love's reviving breath. She to its lips 
Diſtracted clung, and o'er its clammy limbs 


Pour'd the warm guſh of nnavailing woe. 


Tavs o'er the City roam'd this dreadful pair; 
And mark'd their ſteps with ſlaughter. As the ſword 
Of that deſtroying Angel, ſent to quell 
The pride of Pharaoh, in one diſmal night 
Smote the firſt-born of Ægypt's mighty ſons, 

And ſtruck her King with dread ; thus the dire hands 
Of theſe fell Furys laid the City waſte : 
And fill'd its ſtreets with carnage, blood, deſpair. 


THaxr1ii'd with amaze and horror, as I view'd 
This change unhoped ; back to my fluttering heart 
* Ruſh'd the chill blood. Commiſeration, dread, 


335 


340 


345 


350 


Bene-- 
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Benevolence, and pity, thro' my ſoul 
Shot with reſiſtleſs violence, and charged 355 
Each thought with piercing anguiſh. Sure the Sire | 
Of Heav'n and Earth diſdains this child of woe, 
And man was made in vain! Weak as thou art, 
(Replied incenſed the venerable Power 
Of Contemplation) ceaſe thy raſh complaint ; 360 
Or dread the hand of Vengeance. He who rules 
| Yon ſtar-crown'd arch, who in the day of wrath 
Graſps the red bolt, and ſhoots his light'nings thro' 
The quaking ſoul of Guilt; points not the flame, 
Nor graſps the bolt in vain. Tis Vice that ſhades + 365 
His brow with frowns, and bids ſtern Juſtice ſtrike, 
Where gentle Mercy meant to fave. But ſee 


Yon blackening cloud, and mark what meets thy gaze. 


I roox'D, and ſudden from the ſtormy north, 
Out-ruſh'd a wheeling Whirlwind : from a cloud 370 
Black with impriſon'd ſtorms, it ſwept along 
Impetuous. Towering on its gloomy wing 


An Angel rode; of port ſublime, and eyes 


That 
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That flaſh'd the living lightning. O'er his arm 
Hung the tranſparent ſhield ; a flaming ſpear 
Waved in his hand; and on his helmed brow, 
Perch'd like an eagle, fat the god-like Power 

Of Victory. Light as the glancing ray 

He ſprung with rapid flight, intent to reach 

The monſter hewing kis dire courſe. Alarm'd 

He ſtood, and ſudden felt his withering limbs 
Charged by ſuperior power. From bis weak hand 
He dropt the ſword ; his ruffling garment flew 

| Looſe to the wind: till by the angel's arm 

Raiſed high, the madening whirlwind bore him far 
To caves untraced by man. Soon as he fled, 
Out-look'd the ſun : along the broider d lawn 

The foliage bloſſom d; and the groves around 
Pour'd forth unnumber'd their melodious tribes 
Sweet-tongued, that warbling pour'd the mazy ſtream 
Of Harmony, and rapt the liſt ning ear 

Of wakeful Echo to reſound their lays, 


As loſt in thought the muſing mind revolved 
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This 
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This ſcene of wonders; the ſuperior Power 


Long pauſed, and ſerious, thus reſumed his theme. 


Turn let thy mind behold the ways of God, 
Nor truſt conjectures purblind eye to pore 
In labyrinths inacceſſible, where loſt, 
Weak Reaſon gropes, yet o'er that ſcanty ſpan 
Expoſed to view, diſcerns ſuch beauteous traits ; 
Such fair-proportion'd ſymmetry ; as ſhews 
The hand of Wiſdom in this glorious frame. 


Bur late, as thro the heath th' autumnal breeze 
Chill-piercing blew ; informing Fancy call'd 
Thy bowers, fair Eden, to th' enraptured view ; 
Where o'er elyſian lawns, and mantling groves, 
And rills ſweet-murmuring, and high-arching woods; 
And dales where Luxury repoſed her limbs 
To dream of Heavn ; where o'er theſe bliſsful ſcenes 
Gay Summer bright'ning breathed eternal bloom. 
Raſh | know'ſt thou not that was the boon beſtow'd. 
Thy thoughts demand, far other farms than thine 
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Were wanted, mid the ſultry heat to breathe 
Alive and vigorous; o'er the ſcorching ſoil, 
All-warm with vegetating life, tw bend = 

Th' unceaſing ſtep, nor feel the copious dew 
Smoke o'er the looſened limbs, that fainting claim 
The ruſhing winds to cool them. O'er the iſles, 
Till late unknow'n, where oft thy harpy hand, 
Infatiate Avarice, with ſure aim conveys 

The hardy Spaniard to his grave; what taints 
The air with death, but that the blazing Sun 


Pours oer the lawns his yellow-ſtreaming ray, 


That from the ſhooting plant's looſe- ruffled leaves 
Exhales the recking moiſture. When no Breeze 425 


Freſh from the ocean, ſhakes its cooling wing 


Along 


Line 425. When no breeze, &c.] The Philippine iſlands, fertile as they are ſaid 
to be in producing whatever is beneficial to man, are yet in ſome reſpects parti- 
cularly dangerous, and even deſtructive. The ſoil of theſe is generally moiſt, and 
the heat intenſe, as ſome of them lye within ſix or ſeven degrees of the Æquator. 
They ſhare indeed the advantages of other iſlands, by being refreſhed with breezes 
from the ſea, and the conſtant action of the ſun produceth a rapid and vigorous 
vegetation ; yet this laſt circumſtance is often prejudicial to the inhabitants, and 
particularly to foroigners, as the ſoil perpetually moiſtened either by rains, or by 
ſubterraneous currents, teems with poiſonous herbs, whoſe effluvia infect the air, 
and deſtroy the people. This however only happens when thoſe herbs are bud- 
ding, and when the ſea-breezes intermit their operation. They are likewiſe ſubje*t 
to the ſhock of Earthquakes, which are ſometimes attended with the moſt perni- 
cious conſequences. The Spania ds who ſettle in theſe iſlands are ſwept off in 
multitudes by theſe deſtructive qualities of the air. 
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Along the mead, the ſlowly-mingling ſcents, 

Oft ſteam'd from life-conſuming herbs, infect 

The ſtagnant air, and thro' the blood diffuſe 

Their breath, that gradual drinks the vital flood ; 430 


Or bids Life's dimly-glimmering lamp expire. 


Yer grant that o'er thy haunt refreſhing gales 
Should breathe, and waft from aromatic groves 
Their ſweets ; that every flower with heightned bloom 
Should paint thy ſmiling walk, and every breeze 435 
Blow from a citron bank. Say would the earth 
Demand no reſpite from its waſte ? The air, 


E No 


Line 436. Would the Earth demand no reſpite, &c.] Inter cætera itaque 
Providentiz opera hoc quoque aliquis ut dignum admiratione ſuſpex- 
erit, Non enim ex una cauſa Ventos aut invenit, aut per diverſa diſpoluit , 
ſed primum ut aera non ſinerent pigreſcere, ſed aſſidua vexatione utilem redderent 
vitalemque tracturis. Sen. Nat. Queſt. This thecry is certainly conſonant both 
to reaſon and experience. I he pureſt air muſt at laſt become fœtid and ſtagnant, 
when there is a conſtant and vigorous vegetation in the earth ; and no ſuitable 
commotion is excited in the atmoſphere to diſperſe the exhalations which are per- 
petually ariſing from it. To be convinced of this, we need only to conſider the 
different temperature which takes place in mountainous countries, from that which 
obtains in a wet and marſhy foil. The air, rarefied and exhilarated (if 1 may 
be permitted that expreſſion) in the former caſe, as it is pent up and putrid in the 
cther, produceth an obvious effect, not only upon the habit and complexion, but 
even upon the manners of the inhabitants; and upon the diſeaſes to which both are 
ſubjected. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that the airs of ſummer will alone be ſuf- 
ſteient to the taſk of purifying the a:moſphere. Theſe, however cool and refreſn- 
ing, ſeem rather to have been intended for the purpoſe of eff ctuating a tempo- 
rary intermiſſion of the eſſects, than of thoroughly eradicating the cauſe. To ac- 

com- 
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No chilling blaſt to bid its miſt diſpell, 

And ſhake th' innumerous living race, that ſkim 

Its void unſeen with undulating wing, | 440 
Looſe from the loaded mafs ? When Winter binds 

The glebe, or hlafts the ſwarming tribes, or drinks 

The circling fluids, from the withering plant 

Retiring ſlow, to ſpread their vital juice 

Thro' the rough boſom of the parent foil : 445 
Then wearied Nature from her toil relax'd, 

Shares reſt ; and as th' o'er labour'd frame, reſtored 

By ſleep's diſſolving opiate, to its work 

Springs with invigorated nerves, alive, Active, 


compliſh the latter of theſe ends, it is neceſſary either that frequent rains, or 
piercing froſts, ſnould deſtroy thoſe innumerable animalcules which impregnate the 
elements in the ſultry ſeaſon, and render the air particularly noxious. In the or- 
der of nature, this alternate ſucceſſion of heat and cold, and of drought and rain, 
is likewiſe indiſpenſably neceſſary to the welfare of the globe. Exhauſted by ſe- 
vere vegetation, the earth like a ſtrong conſtitution worn out with labour, requires 
a relaxation from it's toil ; and a ſupply of freſh juices to invigorate anew the pro- 
ductions of the ſucceeding ſeaſons. Theſe are liberally communicated to it, and 
this end is compleatly effectuated during the continuance of winter. In Northern 
. climates, the froſts put an end to ſevere vegetation, and the ſnow impregnates the ſoil 
with ſalts, which circulate freely when it is unlooſed by a thaw. This circulation 
is probably the cauſe of that groſs and hazy atmoſphere which almoſt always 
takes place on occaſions of this kind. In hotter countries the ſame effects are pro- 
duced by ſevere and continued rains. For a fuller diſcuſſion of this ſubject the reader 
may conſult Derham's Phyſico-Theology. Vol. I. Ch.2. and Spectac. de la Nat. V.3. 


Line 442,----3. Drinks the circling fluids. Fav Js nm O cores Tepi- 
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Actire, and airy z Thus the pregnant earth, 
Soon as attended by the fanning Gales 


Young Spring appears, from its ſoft boſom pours 


In rich profuſion all th ugbounded ſtore 
That wakes high tranſport in the heart of man. 


Taz Seaſons thus, harmonious as they roll, 
Have each its ſeparate uſe ; to warm the foil 

With genial heat; to bid its moiſture flow 

Thro' the fine fibres of the ſhooting plant 

Slow-raiſed ; to call thy fair aſſemblage forth, 

Triumphant Beauty | Daughter of the Dawn 

Queen of the roſy-ſmiling mead ! to ſwell 

To full luxuriance thy gay-broider'd train, 

What time from laughing Ceres, o'er the field 

Looſe drops the yellow ſheaf; or when thy wing 

All-radiant on th' autumnal gale aſcends, 

To pour rich juices thro the fertile earth; 


That Nature in her robe of living green, 

Deck'd like a Bridegroom for his nuptial hour, 

All breathing balm, may hail thy loved return, 
E 2 
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Losr were this fair harmonious round, that wakes 470 
The foul to joy; loſt were the vivid bloom 
Of Health that mantles on the cheek of youth 
In ſmiles : the herbage of the field would ſhrink 
Livid and lank, ſhould conſtant Summer ſcorch 


The thirſty plain. The fainting Swain would drop 475 
His lifeleſs limbs; the world of water ſtand 

Stagnant and putrid ; and the fell- eyed Plague 

(Like that which walks o'er Aſia's ſultry fields:) 

Would raiſe an arm of terror, waſte the earth, 

Tremendous in his courſe ; and from the Globe 480 


Sweep half its people as he roam'd along. 


Hence 


Line 477, &c. The fell-eyed plague---would raiſe an arm of terror | The learned 
and pious author of Phyſico- Theology obſerves very juſtly on this ſubject, that if 
the whole maſs of air and vapours was always at reſt, inſtead of refreſhing and ani- 
mating, it would ſuffocate and poiſon all the world : but the perpetual commo- 
tions it receives from gales and ſtorms, keep it pure and healthful. Thus far Mr. 
Derham. Phyſico-Theol. V. I. p. 21. Thereader will, probably, afſent to the 
truth of this remark, who reflects that the malignant diſtempers which rage in 
great cities, can only be aſcribed to the fœtid air confined in ſuch places, and not 
properly circulated by the action of the winds. The perpetual exhalations which 
ariſe, eſpecially in hot and dry ſeaſons, either from the concourſe of inhabi- 
tants, or from cauſes of a ſimilar nature; not being diſſipated by the ele- 
ments, occaſion a ſtagnation of the air, by which the human body is immediateiy 
affected. Theſe putrid effluvia being afterwards diſperſed over the open country, 
are perhaps the original cauſes of thoſe epidemical diſtempers, for which we are 
often ſo much puzzled to account; and from whoſe influence the air is never wholly 
free, until it is purified by froſts or tempeſts. 
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Hz ve Heaven's great Father ſends the ruſhing winds 
Abroad, and bids the ſwelling Tempeſt roar 
Wide o'er the howling wilderneſs. Afar, | 
The tower all-naked, where the ſhrieking owl 485 
Broods o'er her young, ſuſtains the fierce aſſault 
That ſhakes its domes. The Mother ſcared within, 
Oft as the ſhock'd wall totters, ſtarting leaves 
Her neſt, and oft returning, as the voice 
Of Parent love perſuades, ſhe fits alone, 490 


And ſcreams, wild-wailing to the waſteful winds. 


Orr from the caverns of the hollow'd earth 
Burſts the rude ſtorm, or from the breezy lake 
Shapes its broad circuit, gathering as it rolls 
Collected force. Oft from the jarring clouds, 495 
Daſhing in dizzy whirl, tempeſtuous rowls 
The deep-mouthed Thunder thro the darkſome vault 


Of 


Line 492. Oft from the caverns, &c ] See Derham's Phyſico-Theol. ubi ſup. 

Line 495. Off fromthe jarring clouds, Quoique bien des vents viennent de 
deſſous terre, ou ils ſont cauſes par un cours d'air, que de feux ſouterrains chaſ- 
ſent & debandent violemment, il y a auſſi de vents qui nous viennent du milieu des 
nues ; & qui font ſouvent des ravages affreux dans une petite etendue de pais, en 
y tombant preſque a plomb, & en maniere de tourbillons, fans $etendre plus loin. 
Spect. de la. Nat. ubi ſup, | 
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Of Heav'n : the winds attend it, and the ſkies 
From their wide ſluices pour a torrent down, 
Ruſhing impetuous. On thy thirſty fields, 

Fair India, ſcorch'd beneath the ſolar blaze, 
Deſcends the Deluge ! O'er the plains it ſpreads, 
A boundleſs inundation ! The full tides, 

Swelling and copious, as th' exhauſted ſoil 

A liberal waſte demands, ſlow-ſettling, warm 
The glebe, and thro' its glowing maſs, infuſe 
Freſh moiſture, ripening for the growth of Spring. 


Orr too the Whirlwind's rapid wheel involves 
Th encumber'd foreſt in its round ; the trees 
Rent from the cliff precipitating, load 
The wings of air; the harmleſs flocks that roam 
Secure, nor dream the ſudden death ſo near, 


Give to the eddying whirl their ſhiver'd limbs. 
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Line 503, &c. The full tides, Swelling and copious.] It is worth obſerving, that 
as the earth in hot countries muſt be more exhauſted by the ſevere vegetation which 
takes place in the ſultry ſeaſons, than it can be in more moderate climates, where 
theſe ſeaſons continue hkewiſe for a much ſhorter time; they are therefore ſupplied 
with a proportioned quantity of rain in the wet ſeaſon, which anſwers te our winter, 
that this waſte may be repaired ſpeedily and compleatly. The whirlwinds in theſe 
countries probably anſwer the ſame end that froſts and tempeſts do in ours. 
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The City feels it, and the tottering domes 
Rock from their inmoſt baſe; or looſe, affright 
The pale inhabitant, that ſkulks within 

Panting, and ſhudders as the roaring winds 


Around him bellow ; left the cracking beam 


Should burſt, and o'er him the broad roof deſcend. 


Ver hence the ſteams that taint the putrid air 

Diſſolve at once, as by yon Angel's arm 

Thou faw'ſt the blood-ſtain'd Peſtilence diſpell'd. 
lence purer ſpirits thro' the blood diffuſed, 

Give to the lip its ruby- tinctured hue : 


Hence Health's gay ſmile illumes the dimpling cheek ; 


And the pulſe lightly dances, as the breaſt 
Inhales ſlow-heaved, the pure refreſhing, air. 


Wren o'er the field yet dropping from the ſhower 


Aſcends the hazy thick ning miſt, exhaled 
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Line 520. Yet hence the fleams, &c.] To te nai io yupo wyeouor par 
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pod pa TUX®TW &KY OVTES, Ariſtot. Meteor. Lib. 2. c. 6. 
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From every dew-ſtain'd herb; the fanning gale 530 
Thence gently whiſpering breathes along the plain, 

And from the foliage of the drooping flower | 

Bruſhing the liquid drops, recalls their bloom 

Bright'ning, and bids the face of Nature ſmile. 


Bip now thy thought explore theſe beauteous ſcenes. 5 3 5 
See ſt thou no order in th' harmonious round 


Of Seaſons ? In the Tempeſt's whirl, appears 


| No 
Line 530,---31. The fanning Gale thence gently whiſpering.] Ouro xa, West 
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Line 535. Bid now thy thought, &c] The reader will obſerve, that in the 
preceding reflections we have only enumerated a few of the more obvious advan- 
tages which ariſe from winds, as theſe are in ſome meaſure neceſſary to the life of 
man; without mentioning other reſpects in which they become ſubſervient to his 
coaveniency. Thus we muſt immediately be convinced that without theſe uſeſul 
ſervants, all intercourſe betwixt diſtant nations muſt be wholly at an end. Navi— 
gation in that caſe would be an uſeleſs art; and commerce, the parent of cul- 
ture as well as of luxury, could no longer be carried on. The remote countries 
which open to us ſo many new fources of pleaſure, would either never have been 
dilcovered ; or the difcovery muſt at once ceaſe to be beneficial. In ſhort, man- 
kind, ſuppoſing them capable of living, muſt in ſuch a caſe ſoon degenerate 
into their original barbarity, We have likewiſe taken no notice of the Eteſian 
Winds, as they are cal'ed, which blow regularly at different ſeaſons from the 
North and South poles to the Æquator; nor of the trade-winds, ſo be- 
neficial to the inhabitants of the torrid zone on both ſides of the Æquator; as their 
direction 1s either eaſterly betwixt it and the northern tropic, or as they blow from 
the South pole when the fun hath paſſed the quinoctial Line. A minute detail 
of theſe points would have run the poem into roo much length without advancing 
the principal end, which is only to take notice of the moſt ſtriking and conſpicuous 
marks which the world exhibits of order or deſign. 
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No print of Wiſdom ? Mark'ft thou not its rage 
(80 wills the Lord of Nature) to the good 

Of all ſubſervient ? In his great Deſign, 

Not Winter's ruſhing ſweep, nor the wild wing 
Of Whirlwinds howling o'er the boiling waves; 
Nor the ſtrong Storm's loud uproar ; leſs promote 
The general end ; than Summer's genial ray 
That gilds the laughing landſkip; or the breeze 
Of mellow Autumn, when the ripened ſheaf, 
Nodding and copious claims the Reaper's hand. 


Now turn. thy ſight. He ſpoke, and as the wand 
Of Fancy waved obſequious ; the long lawns, 
The grove, the gardens, and the glittering towers, 
At once diſſolved in fluid air. A ſcene 
Naked, and deſart as Arabia's wilds 
Where roams the famiſh'd Lion, and his yell 
Scares the dim Ghoſt ; around me frowning, thrill'd 
My inmoſt foul with horror. All Around, 
'Twas one rude pile of hills high-heap'd on hills; 
Or tyger-haunted dens, or darkſome caves ; 
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Or rocks ſtupenduous, where the bronzing kid 
Seem'd quivering like a looſe and ragged ſtone 
Hung o'er th' aereal precipice } Oer all, 
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One mountain tower d fuperior, like the peak 
Of Teneriff, amid contiguous heights 

That ſhade the fields around. Rapt to the brow 
Of a rude cliff, whence all the horrid ſcene 
Ruſh'd on my ſtartled gaze; I mark'd behind 
That topmoſt ſpire, a long and ragged pile | 
Of Towers, and mouldering Obeliſks, and Fanes 
Sublime in ruin] whence the raven pour'd 

Her boding wail ; and thro' the midnight gloom, 
Pale Fear might picture thete the ſheeted Ghoſt 
Meaſuring his flow and folemn ſtep | Before, 
The white duſt hovering thro' the miſty air, 
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Sat on the ſilent ſolitary hills, 

Where the wild eagle wheel'd his weary wing, 4 
Vain hope, to ſearch his prey. Blue brimſtone ſcath'd 675 : 

Their ſides; and from their feet, the little rills 4 

That ſtole low-murmuring thro the parched vale ; 

Smoked, as they ſtray'd in leflen'd ſtreams along. 
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SLow as my rapt eye rolld from ſhade to ſhade, 
And ſpoke the mind perplex d: its plaint at laſt 
Burſt to my lips. * Ah why theſe horrid rocks 
« Shaggy and formileſs ? Did th' Eternal mark 
« His work in wrath with theſe enormous, mounds, 
« Whoſe fight terrific damps the vital ſtream z | 
« And clouds the-brow of | Mirth ?” 


SUDDEN L ceaſed For lo a dreadful ſcene 
Fix d all my wondering powers in ſtill amaze ! 
Heaved with unuſual. ſtrength, as if the arm 
Of ſome Superior Power had ſhook the frame 
Of labouring Nature, all th' unbounded hills 
Roſe from their baſe ! We heard the ſolemn voice 
Of Thunder from beneath, that hurl'd along, 
And loudly-murmuring roll'd from cave to cave. 
Mute was the ſcene and awful |. Not a breath 
Fann'd the ſtill deſart! Not an inſect-wing 
Weak-waving whiſper' d in the waſte of air. 
The deep Hill groan' d, as if the ſtorm within 
Had tore its rocking ſonm, and on the void 
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Of Ether, ſpread the doubling ſmoke afar, 

As from a boiling furnace! From its mouth, 609 
At laſt wide-opening, ruſh'd the ſmother'd flame, 

And blaz'd to Heav'n | The fiery ſtream diſplay d, 

Stood like a column in the duſky cloud, 

And caſt a livid gleam, pale as the eye 

Of. Lightning glanced along the ſullen gloom. 503 


Wir oer the boundleſs waſte, the ſhower of fire 
Ruſh'd on, and crackling wrapt in flitting flame 
Its ſcanty growth, yet recent from the blaſt 
Of former Deſolation : till the blaze 
Retiring gradual; ſpent its waſteful power; 610 
And nought but Horror frown'd o'er all the ſcene. 


Duz1ovus I ſtood, and to the hoary Sage 
Timid, yet eager, raiſed a trembling look; 
Who pitying mark'd my wiſh, and thus began. 


Tay mind unknowing the Almighty's ways 615 
Involved in clouds, beholds theſe varying ſcenes 
Per- 
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Perplex d, nor views them with diſcerning thought. 

von howling wild, woods, mountains, dens, and caves, 

80 rudely heapd; the Hill whoſe fuel'd ſides 

Are clothed with ſulphur, and high- ſtreaming, threat 620 
The works of man with ruin. Theſe ſurvey'd 
Thro' thy falſe medium Senſe, miſlead thy view; 

And veil from Judgment's deeper ſearch, their end. 


Werk then uninfluenced, with impartial. eye 
What lies before thee. Form thy eſtimate 625 
Of things, not weakly from. the firſt falſe draught 
That ſtrikes thy fight, and to the ſtartled gaze 
Of Fancy, teems with horror ;. but ſuſpend } 
Thy full deciſion, till ſow-judging Thought | 
Hath ſcann'd a WaoLs, and view d the ſeparate parts, 630 
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As each ſubſervient in the general plan 


To ſome ſuperior end, o'erlook'd by Senſe, 


But found by Reaſon's cool and Juſt review. 


Tnus ſeen, yon pile of ruins will offend 
The judging mind no more. Say would'ſt thou wiſh 635 
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* PROVIDENCE Boo 1. 
The Hills diſſolved; thou, whoſe inſatiate Hope 

Deems not that Beauty in the yellow field, 

The haunt of Ceres reigns; nor ſits enthroned 

High o'er the ſ weeping architrave; nor walks 


Along the level lawn: but ſtill diſpleaſed, . go 


Pants for variety in all. When rapt 
To the wild ſummit of ſome airy eliff 
Hung o'er the murmuring deep; thine eye beholds 
Here on the tide's green mirror, the mild beam 
Of 


Line 641. Pants fer variety, &c.] This truth is conſpicuous upon every occa - 
ſion, and is perhaps as charatteriſtic of Human Nature as any circumſtance what- 
ever. In viewing external objects every man is in ſome degree diſguſted with uni- 
formity ; and the only difference betwixt an intelligent and an illiterate man in ſuch a 
caſe is, that the former can aſſign the cauſe of his diſſatisfaction ; while the latter is 
poſſeſſed of the ſame feeling, *buretiquires riot into the principle from which it pro- 
ceeds. Thus the view of a long, dead, flat country, where 

No pleaſing intricacies intetvene, 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene , Pope. 
is tireſome and diſagreeable to every individual. There ure indeed ſome. painful as 


there are ſome delightful feelings, 2 appropriated to perſons of refinement 


and delicacy. Thus in ſuch a villa as the poet abovementioned has deſcribed that 
of Timon ; where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
Taſte would be diſguſted, where Folly or Ignorance might be rapt in admiration, 
Yet as ſome degree of thoſe radical principles which characteriſe human nature 
exiſts in every mind; there are I believe very few men who would not prefer to 
tuen a ſcene as this, the variegated intermixture of hill and dale, ſtreams and 
woods, gardens and wilderneſs, agreeably contributing to relieve the eye with a 
ſucceſſion of new objects, where | | 

Speluncæ, vivique lacus, & frigida Tempe, 

ugituſque boum, molleſque fub arbore ſomni 

Non abſunt. Virg. 

who would not I ſay prefer this proſpect to the former, ſuppoſing him to be in 


caſe to give his judgment of both from immediate inſpection. 
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Book I. A P E M. 


Of Evening ſtreaming gold: Or there ſurveys 
The white wave ruſhing to the ſolid rock 
Unmoved; the looſe light quivering, as it rolls 
Back to the Ocean. When bright Fancy's gaze 
Turns quick, and joyous eyes the ſhores around, 
A boundleſs waſte! and ſees the ſmiling meads, 
Or towers gay-glittering, or unfolding lawns, 


Or navys riding on the ridgy wave 


Say then would pining Thought demand the vale, 


Or deem th' aereal height that gives the ſcenes 
To man's aſtoniſh'd ſight, a caſual fault 

Of Nature? Clear'd of theſe majeſtic piles, 
Where were the ruder ſcenes ſeen from the hills 
Of Caledonia? the romantic wild 

Solemn and vaſt, the rocks rough height diſplay d, 
So wildly great, that like a mouldering Tower, 
Stands on the naked waſte! The mountains piled 
Sublime in horrid grandeur to the ſky 

That ſhrouds their miſty brow ; where Nature ſits 
In rude magnificence, and hears the roar 


Of diſtant billows murmuring on her ear ? 


39 


650 


665 


Nor 
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Nos thus hath Nature form'd the varied globe 
Alone to ſoothe bold Fancy's wondering ken. 
But Health gay-ſmiling haunts the chilly hill, 
A mountain-nymph, no ſullen cloud obſcures 
Her ſhining eyes but on her balmy lip 670 
The ruby deepens ; o'er her lightned limbs 
Sweeps her fair robe luxuriant and her breath 
Exhales the fragrance of the ſcented dale, 
When firſt Aurora's crimſon-ſtreaming ray 


Breaks out, and trembling gilds the placid ſcene. 675 


Hence oft Diſeaſe, thy wither'd train, that feel 


The madening Ague thro' their ſhrivel'd nerves 
. Alter- 


Line 668. But Health gay ſmiling, &c.] One of the principal uſes to which 
mountains are ſubſervient, is unqueſtionably the health which they are the means of 
- procuring to perſons who languiſh in moiſt and unwholeſome air. In low countries 
it is impoſſible that this element can be ſo pure and rarefied as it is on the ſummit of 
mountains; and where the ſoil is naturally marſhy, even the froſts and ſtorms of 
winter are not always ſufficient to remove the pernicious effects which frequently re- 
ſult from ir. The vapours which aſcend from mountains are on the contrary in- 
ſtantly diſſipated by the winds ; and the fogs which ſometimes ſurround them can- 
not on that account produce ſuch effects upon the health of the Inhabitants, as the 
continuance of theſe generally does.in flat or low countries. May we not likewiſe 
conclude, that as botaniſts generally find the moſt wholeſome, medicinal herbs on 
the ſides or on the tops of mountains; the air which is impregnated with the efflu- 
via exhaled from theſe, muſt contribute to preſerve health, in the ſame manner as 
the herbs themſelves are ſalutary to reſtore it? Whatever may be in this, it is cer- 
tain that the change of air in chronical diſeaſes is the moſt effectual of thoſe innu- 
- merable expedients which the invention of man hath contrived to acquire the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt ineſtimable benefit. 5 | 

Line 677, Hence oft Diſeaſe, &c.] In this enumeration of human miſeries, the 
reader will obſerve, that we have mentioned only thoſe diſeaſes which are gene-ally 
aſcribed to unwholſome air. 
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Alternate ſcattering froſt, or pouring flame : 

Or mourn the ſhooting rheum, or languid, droop 

In flow conſumption, when the labouring breaſt 680 
Heaves high with fœtid air: While here they breathe 

The purer elemental gale, refined, 

And free, rejoicing, ſee the duſky face 

Of Nature brighten, and tranſported ſwim 


Frolic and light, thro' lite's harmonious maze. 685 


Ses r thou yon rills that o'er the channel'd rock 


Low-tinkling wind to reach the hollow'd vale ? 


G Theſe 


Line 687. Seeſt thou yon rills, &c.] We are now come to a ſubject which has 
occaſioned much ſpeculation. I mean the origin of fountains. That theſe are de- 
rived primarily from the hills which are ſcattered over the face of the Earth, is a 
principle laid down by almoſt every author who treats of this curious and agree- 
able enquiry. Plato is the only ancient writer who ſpeaks of the origin of foun- 
tains without mentioning of the hills, and who derives theſe from a cauſe 
altogether independent. This writer after laying it down as a principle that the 
internal ſtructure the earth is hollow and cavernous; ſuppoſeth that there is 
"EN TI r ao kzTwv s ls, one of thoſe chaſms of the earth infinitely greater 
than any of the others, and extending its arms thro' the whole globe; and in this 


capacious reſervoir he imagines the waters to be collected. This he tells us is the 


Barathrum of Homer. 
Tnas par ww fakoto uo txchwvos eomr Bepeb pov. 

This immenſe flood ne fays is perpetually agitated by the cixcumambient air, which 

when it is raiſed to the external ſurface, and is ſtraitned by the inundation of wa- 

ter, occaſions incredible commotions both as it enters and ruſhes out of this re- 

ceptacle. When therefore {ſays he) the waters are forced downwards by this im- 

petus of the air, they ſtream along the channels of the earth in rivulets. Theſe 

collected together orm the rivers ; and the whole maſs rolls in ſeparate beds into 

ſeas, lakes, fountgins, &c. with which the globe is ſo beautifully diverſified. Phæd. 
> | This 
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Theſe ſlowly filter'd as they ſlide along 

The beds of ore, or thro' the ſoftned earth - 
Deſcend ; o'er all the filent valley ſteal 690 
Sweet murmuring : or to the thirſty ſwain 
Irriguous wind, who near the ſteep aſcent, 


Fatigued and fainting, quafts the cooling ſtream. 


Hence 


This Theory however is rather ingenious than ſolid. Not to mention 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing an internal receptacle of this kind fitted to 
contain the waters, when all the ends anſwered by it are effectuated with facility 
by a more obvious expedient ; we cannot believe (as Ariſtotle juſtly obſerves) 
that there is any void within the earth capacious enough to contain the whole maſs 
of waters; and the air forcing them backwards with ſo much velocity as to give 
birth to ſeas and rivers on the external ſurface of the globe is wholly chimerical. 
This great philoſopher after refuting the opinion of his adverſary, proceeds to eſta- 
bliſh his own. Experience he tells us declares that there is indeed ſome collection 
of ſprings under ground from which fountains and rivers are originally derived ; 
and theſe he ſays are liberally ſupplied from the hills, through which the rain ſink- 
ing as through a ſpunge, penetrates the fiſſures of the mountain, and flows in ſtreams | 
along the vallies. As a proof of this he obſerves not only that fountains are al- 
ways contiguous to eminencies, but likewiſe that the ſtrength and breadth of the 
current is generally proportioned to the ſize of the mountain from which it pro- 
ceeds. IIAztoTo xdi peyloTI WoTaol peovat £% TW pEyoTwy Opor. Ot + 
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per Os JiamiIwor ai vant: To vIwp. Atiſtot. Meteor. Lib. I. 

This Theory he afterwards confirms by examples. The ingenious author of Spec- 
tacle de la Nature has examined this ſubject with great accuracy. He obſerves 

that we ought not to conſider the ſurface and texture of mountains in the ſame 

manner as we do that of the vallies, or plains. The former he tells us abound PX 

with fiſſures, chinks, ſubterraneous caves and grottos, and cells prepared for the 
reception of water, Their ſummits attract the vapours of the Atmoſphere, which 
condenſe into rain and ſoak through the ſandy ſtratum above, until their courſe be- 
ing impeded by ſome hard and folid layer of clay or ſtone, they ſtream along the 
ſurface of it, and iflue at laſt into the open air. The proceſs by means goes on 
gradually, and the ſtore of waters is not exhauſted by a ſudden and impetuous diſ- 
charge, which would otherwiſe make the earth perpetually fluctuate betwixt the ex- 
tremes of inundation and drought. This is but a very ſhort ſketch of our au- 
thor's ingenious Theory. See Spectac. de la Nat. V. 3. Entret. 21, 
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Book I. A n 


Hzncs might the ſtudious philoſophic eye 
Trace to its ſource the river's ſwelling tide, 
That rolls in majeſty ſerene: might ſee 
Euphrates, riſing from a ſcanty rill, 

That feebly wanders down the fruitful fide 
Of Ararat: till ſwell'd with ruſhing tides, 
That rapid current o'er Armenia's fields 


Burſts wide and billowy ; thro the ſun-ſcorch'd plains 
Of Syria rolls; and aids, profuſely kind, 


Arabia's woods to {cent the balmy gale. 


Wrar time hot Sirius in the aereal void 


Rears his red front, and o'er the parched field 


Wide darts the fiery blaze; the wakeful view 


Of cool Philoſophy might trace the Nile, 

As ruſhing down the Abyſlinian hills, 

Burſts the whole liquid Atmoſphere ; high-raiſed, 
O'erflow his flimy bank ; or Niger ſpread 

His blackning wave; or Ganges to the main, 


Triumphant tumbling wild his torrent-ſtream, 


G 2 
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700 


705 


710 


Far 
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Fax in the hills where from the ſcourge of Power 
Remote; a ſree and hardy people reign, | 
Thy children Liberty! whoſe happy fields ” 715 
Smoke not with human blood, the ſurgy Rhine 
Draws his firſt ſpring; and broiders many a vale 
With flowers that paint his acry bank ; and rolls 
His current onward, with collected rills 
Slow-ſwelling : till his copious urn ſupplied, 720 
Down ruſh the Hoods with aggregated roar, 

And through Germania wind, where many a —_ | 
Darkens the ſable flood ; and ſweeping wide, 

Thence hold thro' Gallia's fields their lengthening way: 
Till roll'd thro' happier plains, where Commerce pours 725 
Her fleets that hide the billowy deep, they roam; 


And branching various, join the boundleſs main, 
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Hexcs too the Tagus ſwells his golden tide 
Serene and placid. Hence the oak-crown'd Thames 
Draws from deep urns remote his falver ſtream 730 
That bears Britannia's thunder. Hence the woods 
On Dee delightful bank, where firſt the Muſe 
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Taught thy young hand to touch the tender ftrings, 

Though weak and trembling. Every gentler rill 

That waves ſpontaneous to the balmy gale, 735 
And feeds the blooming herbage, draws its ſource 

From theſe rude heights, to Fancy's narrow ken 

Heap'd in wild ruin o'er the world ; and piled 


Horrid, to ſtartle Thoughts averted gaze. 


YET not ev'en theſe alone proclaim the hand 740 
That form'd the mighty hills. But other uſe 
Diſplays to man, that when his maker ſhaped 
The maſs, then Wiſdom ruled th unerring plan. 


Wurx from the piercing blaſt that Winter breathes 
Thro' the chill air, the trembling Shepherd flies 745 
To reach his ſimple cot, that from the fide 
Of ſome bleak hill commands the neighbouring dales ; 
There ſhelter'd, warm, and joyous, hears the North 
Howl o'er the cliff that ſcreens him from its rage ; 
And careleſs prattles his amuſive tale: 750 
Knows he not then what ſhade the mountain yields, 


That 


46 Ui CE, Book I, 


That o'er him hangs protective, and ſuſtains 
The ſtorm, that elſe had whelm'd his little hut, 
And turn d him waſte and naked to the wild? 


* 
E W 
. 28 


Nor one thus Gnply knows the ruling hand 755 
Of watchful Providence that cares for all. 

Whole countrys ſhrouded by ſurrounding heights, 
The mounds of Nature! ſurer far than thoſe 
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By mimic Art contrived ; amid the ſtorm 
Loud-bellowing o'er the diſtant rocks; lye calm, 760 
Shelter'd, and opening to the Sun's mild beam ; 


As lightly ſhooting, thro' the failing clouds 


It pours wide radiance, and illumes the ſcene. 


CasT Oer this round and rolling world thine eye; 
This effort of Omnipotence ! behold, 765 


How gradual- ſloping, to the ſhore it bends ; But 


Line 757. Whole countries fbrouded, &c.] The ingenious author of Anſon's 
voyage, obſerves that the celebrated tranquility of rhe Pacific Ocean is probably 
occaſioned by the neighbourhood of the Andes, which cover an immenſe track of 
country, and form a mound to repel the ſtorms. This he ſays is the more credi- 
ble, as after loſing ſight of theſe mountaias, they found themſelves immediacely in 
a climate wholly different, and inftead of the temperature of the Pacific Ocean, 
were expoſed to the burning heat of the Weſt- Indies. | 

Line 765--66. Behold, how gradual-ſizpins, &c.] There is fcarce any thing 
that indicates more ſenſibly the hand of Wiſdom, than this admirable ſtructure of 

| the 
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But ſwells low-riſing where the inland wild 
Hears not the roaring main. Thus Wiſdom ſhaped 
Its form, that o'er its hollow'd maſs, the ſtreams 


May {weep deſcending, as their tides convey 770 


Collected treaſures to the race that roam 

O'er plains remote, and in the ruſhing floods 

Behold ideal Oceans; ſpreading wide 

O'er dales and meads whoſe green embroider'd robe 

Skirt their fair banks with flowers; till wandering on, 775 
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Hexce oft gay-glittering with the filmy dew 
Looſe lie the broider'd dales ; or copious fed 
With ſhowers ſoft dropping from the hovering cloud 
That wraps the hills dark ſummit, (there convey'd 780 
By fure though ſecret influence) rejoice 
| Beneath 


the earth, by which the courſe of the rivers is ſo much facilitated ; as they are con- 
4 ſtantly, though imperceptibly deſcending till they join with the ſea. This is a cir- 
Db: cumſtance taken notice of by all naturaliſts who examine this ſubject. Je vois (ſays 
an author whom we have frequently quoted) toute la terre coupee par ces longs ca- 
naux. Je trouve par tout un mechaniſme d'une ſtructure dans ſes dehors qui tend 
d'une maniere ſenſible a Pecoulement des eaux. Dans tous les continens, & juſ- 
= ques clans les plus petites iles, il seleve de loin a loin des eminences plus ou \ 
= moins grandes, depuis leſquelles le terrain $'abaiſſe en un pente inſenſible juſqu' a 
| la mer, Spect. de la Nat. Entr. 18, 
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Beneath the dew of Heav'n, that ſheds its balm 


Around, and genial, warms the thirſty field. 


Tavs as the ſhores whoſe rock-environed ſides 
Repel the ruſhing deep, oft from the maſs 785 
Of ſeas collected, drink refreſhing ſhowers ; 
So where no flood extends a bountlles breadth, 
Or breathes black vapours thro' the miſty air; 
The hills high-heaving, with attractive power 


By 


Line 789-90. The hills--draw the light clouds.) This, though it is certainly one 
of the principal uſes of mountains, I do not remember to have ſeen particularly 
taken notice of by any of the writers on this ſubject. It is indeed agreed on all 
hands, that the mountains have ſome attractive quality by which they arreſt the 
vapours which fluctuate in the atmoſphere; a truth which on all occaſions is con- 
firmed by experience. Is it not therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe that one great end 
for which they are ſcattered over the face of the globe, is, that by this power of 
attraction they may collect the clouds which are perpetually ariſing from the ſea, and 
by ſpreading theſe over an inland country ſupply it with a neceſſary proportion of 
rain? It is unqueſtionably by ſome expedient of this nature that this ſupply is regu- 
larly procured, in foils which are naturally dry and barren; and where the vapcurs 
exhaled from the earth are not of themſelves ſufficient to produce ſo much rain as 
the ground neceſſarily demands to bring its productions to maturity. I can think 
only of two objections which lye againſt this hypotheſis. One of them is, that there 
are in the earth many countries apparently ſmooth and level, which are ſufficiently 
well watered from the atmoſphere without the benefit of mountains : The other is, 
that ſuppoſing the ſurface of the whole globe to be perfectly level, (as ſome authors 
imagine it to have been at the creation) yet the winds alone are ſufficient to Gi. 
perſe the clouds over every part of it, and to convey the quantities of rain which 
may be proportioned to each of them. In anſwer to the former of theſe, it hach 
been already obſerved, that over the whole earth there muſt be ſome aſcent, how- 
ever imperceptible, betwixt the lands contiguous to the ſea, and the middle coun- 


tries which lye at a diſtance, in order to facilitate the deſcent of the rivers, which 


on a perfect level muſt overflow and ſtagnate. The only concluſion therefore which 
reſults from this remark is, not that the hills are of no uſe in diſperſing the vapour; 
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By Nature's God infuſed, draw the light clouds 790 
Afar, and ſpread them o'er a waſte of land, 


Elſe parch'd, and ſcorching in the ſolar ray. 


Svcn by the Sire of Heav'n the cloudy Hills 
Were form'd, not wild to ſcare th' affrighted eye; 
Nor heap the world with ruin; nor depreſs 795 
The heart of man, who marks their dizzy height 
Amazed : but ſtill ſubſervient to the end 


Of general good, to work the great deſign 
H | | Of 


over inland and remote countries; but that the attraction from an aſcent of this 
kind apparently imperceptible, muſt operate more univerſally, than it can do 
from a ragged and broken ſurface, by which the clouds are arreſted in different 
places according to the direction of the winds, and the rains falling from them 
are therefore circumſcribed and local. This is indeed true, and inſtead of inva- 
lidating, ſerves to confirm our Hypotheſis. The other objection, that the winds 
would be ſufficient to effectuate the above-mentioned purpoſe though the ſurface 
of the earth was perſectly level, however plauſible it may appear at firſt view, will 
yet vaniſh on a ſtricter enquiry. For not to inſiſt upon one obvious conſequence 
trom this ſuppoſition, viz. that the whole maſs of vapours ariſing from the moun- 
tains themſelves, and from the currents which Row around them, is wholly loſt (at 
leaſt to the purpoſe of effectuating frequent and neceſſary ſupplies of rain upon 
particular occaſions) not to dwell on this : The winds muſt in that caſe heap the 
clouds together, which being attracted to no particular part of theearth more than another, 
would probably either break out in floods upon certain places, or would exhauſt their 
ſtores at random, and before they arrived at countries very diſtant from the ſea. On the 
contrary, in the preſent ſtate of things, as ſoon as the vapours ariſing from the ſea, 
the fivers, or from other cauſes are floated in the atmoſphere, the winds are ready 
to diſperſe the whole, and the contiguous eminencies are prepared by the Creator to 
atreſt ſuch of them in their paſſage as may be neceſſary to the benefit of particular 
places. Thus the whole proceſs is regularly carried on, and a diſtribution is made, 
luitable in every reſpect to the ideas which we entertain of the power and wiſdom 


of the Deity. 
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Of Wiſdom infinite, though man's weak eye 
Marks not their uſe ; and as his moiſtening limbs 
Strain up the deep aſcent, his murmuring mind 


Complains, and cenſures Heavn's all-wiſe decree. 


Bur thou perhaps with anxious view beheldſt 
Yon deep Volcano; ſaw'ſt the ſurging flame, 
The ſtreaming ſulphur, and the blackening cloud: 
Nor knew'ſt why Heav'n ordain'd fo dire a foe. 


Know then, within Earth's all-involving womb, 
Where lies conceal'd the firſt rude draught of things, 
Are veins of living fire ; imprifon'd air 

That burſts the ſolid rock ; wide-winding ſtreams, 
That thro' the ecchoing cavern loudly roll, 

And form the ſmoaky fulphur ; pointed ſands, 

That mix'd with ſtrong bitumen, give the glow 

Of the deep ruby to the dazzling beam : 

Or in the ſapphire paint th inverted orb 

Of Heav'n or bid the ſpangling diamond dart 
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Its lucid rays, that on the raven robe 


Of Night looſe-ſparkling gild th' involving gloom. 


Tuzsz: wrought thro' Nature's fine alembic, lie 
Deep in the bowels of the cavern'd rock, 
Impregn'd with ſeeds of fire, that o'er the mais 
Diſſuſive ſpread, and when the ſtruggling air, 
Pent up, and ſtraitned, works them into flame; 
All-wild, and rapid, thro' the labouring carth 
They pour reſiſtleſs; burſt the ſolid cliffs: 

And thro' the yawning void that whelms at once 


The tumbling City, mount and melt in air. 


Marx yon wide-ſpreading field, (a ſpacious plain 


Roſe as he ſpoke in all the heightened bloom 
Of ſmiling Beauty !) ſee the mantling lawn 
Lies all ſerene before thee! fruits, and flowers, 


51 
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And woods, and murmuring ſtreams, and alleys green 


Loſt in wild mazes; and the bluſh of Spring 
Oer all diffuſed, to gild the beauteous ſcene 
With luxury unbounded. If the fire 

H 2 
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Lodg'd in the vaults below, had rowl'd within, 

Nor found an OuTLET; thro' the rumbling cave 

Loud ſtorm had roar'd, and Earthquakes tore the frame, 
Th' harmonious frame above. Convulfive throws 

Had ſhook the Earth, and the perpetual ſound 840 
Of ſubterraneous thunder, ſtunn'd the ear; 

And broke the form of Nature. But the hand 

Of Heav'ns Almighty fix'd yon rooted Hill ; 

And ſcoop'd its womb, and cloathed its ſides with fire; 
That thro' the vent prepared, th' aſcending flame 845 
Might burſt at once, nor circling thro' the maſs, 


Tear with continual throws its ſhrinking veins. 


Here pauſed the Sage: a while the thoughtful mind 


Revolved his words, I muſed, and thus replied. 


e Now clear'd from Paſſion's miſt, I ſee what Good 850 
« From ſeeming Evil ſprings. What once appear'd 
« Wrong, or unequal in the glorious work 
« Of Wiſdom; thro' a purer medium view d, 


© AfQumes a nobler form, and points the Good | 
« Of 
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« Of All, as one great end that from her plan 855 
« Reſults, and gradual rules the vaſt machine. 

ce Yet tell benevolent, had Nature felt 

No change of varying ſeaſons ; was the air 

« Pure from the taint of mildew, or the blaſt 

« Of killing Peſtilence ; or did the earth 860 
« Fair as it roſe from Wiſdom's forming hand, 


« Retain no fuel in its veins, to ſwell 


« Th' incumber'd maſs, or ſhake its ſolid baſe, 


« And pour deſtruction on its helpleſs ſons : 


« Say, was the Causx, whence riſe th' external ills 865 


« Of Whirlwind, Storm, Volcano, from the work 

« Removed ; though in its preſent ſtructure, theſe 

« Combine to general good : then would not man 

« Taſte higher bliſs, than ſhifting from th' extreme 

4 Of heat to cold, now freezing on the hill; 870 
Nou panting from the ſultry noon ; now caught 


On the wild whirl-wind's wing; or treading light 


* *© He knows, when o' er Earth's tottering arch he reels, 


( 


* 


That heaves beneath him? From theſe natural ills 


« Exempt, his days were calm, ſerene, and free.“ 875 


WouLDd'sT 


The lawn for Wolves, or bid the Villa riſe, | | 
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 WovrD'sr thou then (thus th' indignant Power reſumed) 
New mould thy maker's work, reform the plan 6 
Wrought by unerring Wiſdom ? Would'ſt thou claim 4 
Weak, frail, and guilty as thou art; for Thee 

A paradiſe prepared? A clime, that knows 880 
No ſtorm, th' abode of Man, whoſe paſſions break 

The bounds of right; who triumphs in the eye 

Of Heav'n, to launch inſulting on the ſtream 

Of Folly ; who contemns the Eternal's law; L 
Who to his Maker ſays, depart, for Thee 885 d 
I know not nor deſire ? fay doſt thou ſpread | | f 


To ſoothe the Lion's horrid heart, that throbs 
Exulting o'er its prey? Nor think the charge | 
Too harſh ; for to Eternal Wiſdom, Man 890 
Deform'd by Paſſion, is a monſter, wild | 
As that which roams the Lybian waſtes ; and joys 

To drench his tuſks in blood. Mark then the clime, 

As temper'd to th' inhabitant. Behold 

Thy mind, the mirror, where th' alternate change 895 


Line 885. Who to his Maker ſays, &c.] Job 21. 


Of calm and tempeſt ſhifting quick, refle& 

The varying forms of Nature | kindling now 

To rage, now boiling like the troubled ſea 

Work'd by a whirlwind ; madning like the wave 

That ftrikes its ſhaggy mound : or ſecret arm'd oo 
With triple poiſon, as the gale that breathes 


Thro' the dark air its brimſtone-dropping wing; 


And inly-waſting, withers as it flies. 


L Yer ſtill preſumptuous, think'ſt thou that the Power 

| f Who form'd the world, might ſuit to happier climes 905 
** The human frame; and harmoniſe the mind 

| To perfect concord, as the maſter tunes 

The chords melodious of the warbling lyre, 


To pour the ſtream of Muſic? Know the thought 

Of that tremendous Sire whoſe awful ken 910 
Involves the vaſt of Nature ; 'ere this orb 

Was rent from Chaos, in wide reach diſpoſed 


The mighty chain of things. The piercing glance 
Of Wiſdom mark'd their natures; and diſplay d 


In gradual rank, the fair-aſcending ſcale 915 
Ot 
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Of Beauty's riſing tribes, Imperfect all, 

As from the Finite, length unmeaſured runs 

To reach the Infinite. Yet in the chain 

Each link maintains its uſe ; each part receives 

| Proportion'd worth; and every movement rolls 920 
To work its proper end. What lies above 

Thyſelf, is veil'd from mortal ken; below, 

What towers to Thee is open. Caſt thine eye 

On lifeleſs matter. Mark th' aſcending forms 

.Of Beauty, varying from the bleeding bells 925 
Of yonder amaranth that ſweeps the ground; 

To the tall Cedar, on the topmoſt ſpire 

Of Lebanon, that rears its head ſublime, 

And ſpreads its boughs to Heav'n. See in the tribe 

Of living forms, the gradual ſcale aſcend 930 
From ſenſitive to animal ; from brute, 

To human. The fine plant, that from thy touch 

Shrinks ſenſible, connects the filmy line 

To the ſmall ſhell but juſt impregn'd with life, 


Where ſhut from harm as in a circling mound, 935 


Lives the lone Habitant. Thence riſing flow | 
| Thro 
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Thro' Inſtinct's wide-revolving rounds, aſcends 

The juſt progreſſion ; till the watchful dog, 

Sagacious, friendly; penetrating, joins 

His twilight circle to his Maſter's ſphere, 940 
Where full-form'd Inſtin& drops, and Reaſon dawns. 


Ir thus thro' Nature's wide extent, the forms 
Below the vary, yet th' aſcent in all 
By ſlow gradation riſes ; think'ſt thou then 
That Wiſdom in her higher Works obſerves 945 
No ſimilar proportion? From the ranks 


Below, exalt thy wondering gaze! Behold 

The Worlds that round yon central Sun revolve 

Harmonious ! Each receives its juſt degree 

Of genial warmth, when near the fiery orb 950 
It drinks his pureſt radiance as it wheels; 

Or fwreeps in wider range, like thy fair Star 

Aurora ! fann'd with cooler gales, that lies 


In temperated air : or diftant, knows 


I The 


Line 950. Near the fiery orb, &c.] Mercury. ; 
Line 954, &c. Or diſtant knows the change of Seaſons, &c.] The gentlemen who 
patronzze Dr. Burnet or Mr. }hiſton's Theories, will perhaps obſerve, that the di- 
verſity 
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The change of ſeaſons, as the earth that feels 95 5 
The piercing blaſt of Winter: or remote, 
On Nature's utmoſt verge all- darkſome rolls; 


And ſees the pale ſun light the lunar lamps; 
Or 


verſity of ſeaſons is not an effect of the earth's diſtance from the ſun; but that it reſults 
from the obliquity of its poſition. This however does not affect our preſent argu- 
ment, that from the analogy of nature we have reaſon to conclude, that a regular 
progreſſion takes place in all the works ot the Creator; becaule without mention- 
mg the diſobedience of man which rendered this alteration originally expedient ;. 
we may reply, that the world, and its inhabitants in their prelent ſtate, occupy 
a particular place in the ſcale of creation, which renders. it neceſſary that they 
ſhould participate of thoſe advantages and inconveniencies which are the effects of 
their ſituation. The diſobedience- of man taken in conjunction with this, vindi- 
cates the Deity from the imputation of injuſtice, for permitting theſe natural evils. 
to take place, becauſe it leads us to conſider theſe as the puniſhment of ſin; 

Line 948. The pale ſun light the lunar lamps, &c.] If it ſhould be objected to this 
reaſoning, that the order of our planetary ſyſtem, as the bodies which ' compoſe 
it are placed at different diſtances from the ſun, anſwers very little end, becauſe 


it is generally ſuppoſed that theſe worlds are uninhabited ; I would reply that 


nothing but the pride of man can render ſuch a ſuppoſition apparently reaſon- 
able. All the obſervations which: have yet been made on the planetary worlds tend 
to eſtabliſh a probability on the oppoſice ſide of the n Our earth has 
an atmoſphere ſurrounding, and a moon attending her. The planet Jupiter, on 
whoſe moons the light of the fun muſt ſtrike more faintly, has four of theſe ſe- 
condary orbs revolving around him in order to compenſate this diſadvantage. 
Saturn at a (till greater diſtance, is wholly encircled with a luminous ring, in which 
Caſſmi and Huygens have already diſcovered five moons which throw their united 
radiance upon him during the night ſeaſon. R is beyond all queſtion that Ju- 
piter has an atmoſphere, from the direction of which it has been concluded that 
the axis of that planet is perpendicular to the ecliptic, which muſt pro- 
duce an uniform ſeaſon, and a perpetual Equinox. To what purpoſe all this 
apparatus, obviouſly intended to make up for the natural diſadvantages of ſituation, 
if theſe worlds are not inhabited? Has providence taken ſo much care to enlighten 
deſarts, and placed moons around them like that which is fubſervient to us, 
merely to gratify the eye of man, or to afford ſcope to his curioſity ? Surely 
reaſon will not juſtify us in forming a concluſion of this nature. It is to no pur- 
poſe to obſerve that the inhabitants of theſe worlds muſt live in the extremities of 
heat or cold. Theſe may be ſupported with eaſe, or with difficulty; according 
to the particular texture of their bodies, or the conſtitution of their atmoſphere. In 
mort, if theſe worlds have their annual revolutions about the ſame common center, 
their moons, their atmoſpheres, and their light, in the ſame manner as we are 


poſſeſſod 


Or chilling freezes in his noon-day blaze. 

Each in the ſeparate ſphere maintains its place; 960 
Each keeps its rank in the progreſſive ſcale ; 

To each, impartial Thought aſſigns its bound: 

And Wiſdom plucking from the tree of life 

A bough that breathes ambroſia, balm, and myrrh; 

Bathes the rich fruitage in the Stygian wave 965 
That ſoils its bloom: then o'er her work extends 

The dropping branch, and ſays, O World, be here 

« Thy ſhare of good and ill!” Such from the birth 

Of Time th' Almighty ſpoke his great decree, 


WovuLD'sT Thou then, for thy ſingle good diſſolve 970 
Th' unbounded harmony of all? Do'ſt Thou 
Repine that Heav'n regardleſs-of thy call 
Ordains not earth an Eden, nor exalts 
The Man to Angel? O th' inſatiate graſp 


Of human hope | A copious ſhower. extends. 975 
The ſwelling river o'er its bed; the ſea, 
1 2 Big 


poſſeſſed of them; is it not pride, and not reaſon which leads us to think, that 
they differ from us in the only circumſtance for which advantages of this kind can 
de conferred by Wiſdom, i. e. for the benefit of inhabitants ? ; 
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Big with the ruſhing tides might burſt its mound: 
The creeping rill from deeper urns ſupplied, 
May riſe an Ocean. But the pride of man- 


Extends to infinite. Wit all around 980 


Diſpleaſed, on Fancy's neck he drops the rein. 
She looſe and kindling, whirls him on her wing. 
He mounts the vault of ftars! he graſps the bolt 
Of Heaven's Eternal! on empyreal air 
He ſails!] ſhe leaves him: down the Pygmy falls, 985 
A worm of earth, and crawls along the ground, 


Giddy : the ſport of reptiles, and their prey l 


Kxow then whate'er in Nature's ample field 
The ſcanty ken of- thy revolving eye 
Hath mark'd as Evil ;- in the general plan 990 
Is juſt, is beauteous : the conjoining parts, 
Though each when ſeparate, like a fingle limb. 
In ſome proportion'd ſhape, appears deform'd, 
As viewed apart; yet when exactly wrought 
In the full work, an heightned grace aſſumes, 995 
And aids the perfect ſymmetry of all. 
| | YET 
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YzT not o'er Nature ſpread the general traits 
Of imperfection. On ſome happier climes, 
The hand of Heav'n hath ſhower'd its richeſt ſpoils, 
Profuſe of bounty. Though the juicy grape LOOG 
Tempts not the lip. of Luxury, the pine 
Feels not the ſcorching Sun, nor on the bough 
Hangs clothed in mantling gold, and ripe to taſte, 
The mellow Orange : yet their plains can boaſt. 
A nobler produce. In yon bliſsful iſle, 100 5 
Gay plenty reigns ! Aſcending as he ſpoke 
From the blue deep, to my tranſported gaze 
Roſe the white clifts of Albion. Hail beloved 
Of Heav'n ! (with joy exclaim'd th inraptured'Sire) 
Britannia hail! O] from the world disjoin d, 1010 
As Nature's hand had form'd the ſoft retreat 
Of happineſs and love] No fevering ſun 
Blaſts thy gay meads: no deep Volcano boils 
With inward fire: nor thro' the cave beneath, © 


Walks the dire Earthquake. The tremendous ſhock, 101 5 


That 


Line 1015, Cc. The tremendous fhock juſt vibrates, &c.] This alludes to the 


Earthquakes in 1757, which did ſo much harm on the continent; and were 
lightly felt in ſome parts of Britain. 
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That from their looſe baſe heaves the works of man, 

Juſt vibrates on thy boſom ; as the voice 

Of diſtant thunder, moves the trembling ground, 

And murmurs in the air. Thy fields rejoice 

With chearful plenty. On yon waving plain, 1020 
1 ſee the Goddeſs walk! her looſened robe 

Floats on the gale redundant; on her cheek, 

In full luxuriance ſwells the bluſhing Spring; 

And ſcents her breath with myrch. Mark how ſhe rears 

Her horn aloft, and liberal, o'er the field 1025 
Pours all her treaſures. Man's enlivened ſoul, 

And all the groves are tranſport. Hark the voice 

Of Muſic warbles from the bough ! The hind 

Feels his heart leaping as he looks around; 

And Joy's bright beam burſts boundleſs o'er his mind. 1030 


Tazss are the bleſſings Heavn's all-bounteous hand 
Showers on her favourite iſle. Thrice happy they, 
Who know their worth, and kindling at the view, 
With Love, with gratitude adore the Power, 

Who ſhaped this wondrous frame, and wrought its parts 1035 
To 
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To ſuch perfection. Nor leſs beauteous form'd 

His moral plan. But this to trace at large, 

Requires a fitter ſeaſon : the {low ſun 

Already ſinks behind yon crimſon'd cloud, 

And gives the world to night, Quick as he faid, 1040 
The landſkip languiſh'd : from the gazing eye, 

Lawns, villas, vines, and viſionary vales 

Immediate fled ;. and nought remain'd around, 


But the bleak. mountain,. and the peaceful dale. 


The End of the Finsr Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


NtroduQtion, ver. 1, 70 16. Scene of the book, to 41. State of the 
world before Chriſtianity was introduced, as hiſtory repreſents it, to 


60. The Deity did not refuſe the aid of Revelation to the heathen world 
on Account of any vices peculiar to them, to 77. Defetts of their reli- 
ginus fyſters and ſuperior advantages of the Chriſtfan, to 86. Character of. 


the time when Chriſtianity was introduced, to 98. Difficulty of accounting 
for the conduct of Providence in this matter, to 120. Concluſion from theſe 
obſervations, that reaſon alone might have diſcovered the doftrines of re- 
vealed religion, 10136. Appearance, and diſcourſe of Contemplation, to 
146. Firſt Allegory. Deſcription Arcadia in its happieſt age, to 215. 

Appearance of Temptation, to 245. The inhabitants miſled by her, to 
264. Concluſion from this allegory, that if Reaſon was unable to diſco- 
wer the palpable artifice of Temptation, it can much leſs be ſuppoſed equal 
to more important reſearches, to 300. Objection that this people wanted 
the aid of Science and Experience, to 321. Second allegory. Deſcription 
of Agypt, Yo hi. Inundation of the Nile, to 409. The inhabitants 
imploring the aid of Apis, to 421. Remarks on the learning of the A- 
Eyprians, who did not want the aid of Science and Experience, and yet 
their theology contained the grofſeſt abſurdities, to 486. Anſwer, That 
Science only dawned in Egypt, and that their minds were not improved 


by the fine arts, to 528. Third allegory. Athens deſcribed at the time of 


the expedition to Sicily, to 588. Inſtance of Athenian ſuperſtition, to 
632. Learmng, elegance, and fine taſte of the Athenians, to 671. Groſs 
abſurditics of the Gre mythology, to 467. The fie arts employed to 
fromote the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, to 740. Concluſion from the whole, 
That the human mind m every ſtate, either of innocence, of knowledge, or 
of the higheſt f elſible improvement, is unable to form any conſiſtent ſcheme 
of theology, to 774. Queſtion reſumed, Why Chriſtianity was introduced 
fo late? 10 Bio. Anſwer, That if it had been granted ſooner, man 
world have arrogated its diſcoveries to himſelf, to 823. Unreqſonableneſs 
of wiſhing that man had been created more perfect than he is, to 838. Rea- 
ſen per ſoniſied, and ſuppoſed to review the whole proceſs, to 884. His re- 


| ele s, fo 911. Neceſſity of Revelation, to 919. Regſon why it is not 
uni ve: ſal, to 949. Conclujicn. 
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REVEALED RELIGION. 


E T let the muſe extend her towering wing, 


To roam the vaſt of Nature ! Lo! what ſcenes, 

By man yet unexplored, unfold to rouze 

Her ſearch ! to tremble in her ardent eye! 

To tempt her flight ſublime, as o'er the world 5 
She ſoars, and from her airy height ſurveys 


The fate of empire; and the ſhiſting ſchemes 
K 2 Of 


Line 6, 7. From her airy height ſurveys the fate of empire.) In the controverſy 
about the ncceſſity and uſefulneſs of Revelation, which has employed ſo many 


4 Pens, 


74 Ne Book II. 


Of human thought, ſucceſſive as they ſwim, 


"Buoying, or loſt in Time's o'erwhelming wave. 


Nor idly-curious her light glance pervades 16 
T he plans of Wiſdom ; with no ſtranger s eye 
She comes to wonder on the ſölemn ſcenes : 


Or prying ſearch for labyrinths, where the field 


Is open, rich, acceſſible. But free, 
Impartial, juſt, ſhe ſcans the mighty themes; = 


And paints them genuine as they roſe to view. 
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pens, the only queſtion which requires to be anſwered in canvaſſing the ſubject 
of Providence; relates to the time at which it was conferred on mankind. 
The advocates of infidelity demand with ſome appearance of reaſon, why a 
diſpenſation ſo highly important, and ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the benefit of 
man, ſhould have been poſtponed to the diſtance of four thouſand years from 
the creation; and fer what reaſon Chriſtianity, which became an «/eful inſtitu- 
tion immediately upon the Fall, yet does not appear to have been conſidered 
by the Deity as neceſſary, till the reign of Tiberius. Without examining par- 
ticularly the ſtate of the Jewiſh nation which might tend to illuſtrate this 
difficulty; the author endeavours to prove in this book. that one great end for 
which Providence permitted this delay to take place, was, that man might be 
convinced by repeated experiments of the inſufficiency of reaſon to diſcover any 
conſiſtent theological fyſtem , and conſequently of the expediency and neceſſity of Re- 
velation. In order to this, ſucceſſive views of the ſtate of the world are ex- 
hibited, in the firſt ages of ſimplicity ; under the future rudiments of culture; 
and at laſt in the happier æra of its higheſt improvement; and the enquiry 
ſtill proceeds, whether the human mind at any of theſe periods, was able to 
diſcover a rational ſyſtem of religicn : and how far its improvement in this re- 
ſpect correſponded to its progreſs in the invention of Arts, or in the reſearches 
of Science. The conſequence reſulting from this enquiry is at laſt fairly de- 
duced : and it appears with that fo:ce which every ſeries of reaſoning acquires, 


when 1t either proceeds upon principles which are evidently , or conſiſts of 
fats which are univerſally obvicus. 
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"Twas 


Book II. A POEM- 75 
Twas where a plain far from the haunt of man, 

Spread its green boſom to the evening ray, 

All ſoft and ſweetly ſilent; my ſlow ſtep 

Had led me wandering wide: the ſtream of thought 20 

In that calm hour to meditation due, 

Flow'd on the ſoul ſpontaneous ; as the breeze 

On the ſmooth current of ſome limpid rill 

Steals o'er the ruffled wave. A duſky wood 

' O'erlook'd the field, and full in ſite oppoſed, 25 

A range of hills frown'd o'er the checquer'd ſcene, 

Crown'd with gay verdure ; whence the liſt'ning ear 


Thrill'd to the muſic of the tuneful choirs 


That ſtream'd ſweet-warbling o'er the vale ; or heard 
Remote the deep's low murmur, like the voice 39 
Of torrents from afar. Here all retired, 

Muſing I fat, and in thy mirror view'd 

Fair Hiſtory, beheld the towering piles 

Ot grandeur fallen, or call'd the forms auguſt 

Of heroes from the tomb. The mighty chiefs, 35 


I ſaw them buſtling o'er the human ſcene, 


Till 


76 PROVIDENCE, Book II. 


Till Fate had digg'd the ſepulchres, and toll'd 

The bell that ſummon'd them to reſt. What boon, 

The prize of virtue paid them! did thy worth 

Intrepid Decius, from the Samnite ſteel, 40 
Screen the devoted heart? Did Scipio quell 

The tide of paſſion, and releaſe the fair, 

Blooming and ſpotleſs, to her lover's arms; 

Or ſnatch from Hannibal's proud creſt the wreath 

Of victory; to find the ſons of Rome - FF 
Juſt to his deeds ? Ah no !—Amid the gloom 

Of ſolitude he pined ; ſcarce from the graſp 

Of ſury reſcued, indignation ſwell'd 

His manly heart, and grief ſlow- mining looſed 


The props of life, and gave him to the tomb. 50 


Line 41, 2. Did Scipio quell the tide of paſſion, &c.] This beautiful ſtory 1s 
well known. Hiſtory has not preſerved the name of the lady. Her lover was 
Allucius, a prince of Celtiberia. The generous Roman, by voluntarily ſurren- 
dering her to the arms of another, and by beſtowing her ranſom upon him for 
a portion; obtained a victory as much ſuperior to his other conqueſts, as the 
triumph of reaſon over the paſſions, exceeds the acquiſition of territory by which 
the latter are indulged. 

Line 46, 7. Amid the gloom of ſolitude he pined, &c.] This great man, by far 
the moſt eminent whom Rome produced in the moſt vi:tuous ages of the Re- 
public ; proſecuted by two deſpicable tribunes at the inſtigation of Cato the 
. Cenſor, was compelled to retire to his country ſeat at Linternum near Naples 
where, in the forty-eighth year of his age, he died of grief for the ingratitude 
of his country. Pens 
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Suck Tully. was thy fate, and Brutus, thine ! 
The ghaſtly head low-rolling in the duſt ; 
The tongue to ſatiate female frenzy torn ; 
The bleeding heart yet reeking, ſpoke the end 
Of Eloquence and Virtue. Scarce a tear 55 
Embalm'd their urns, triumphant Vice beheld 
With ſmiles their exit; and Oppreſſion raiſed 
Her ſcourge to puniſh, where the feeling heart 


Swell'd in ſoft moiſture to the pitying eye. 


O! Wreck d, and dubious of à life to come J 60 
What trophies graced the preſent! Heav'n withheld 
From theſe /uperior light, left in the maze 
Ot Doubt to wander, by the twilight ray 
Of glimmering Nature led: while toil and pain, 


Mark'd their long courſe with woe ; and Death's pale eye 65 


Line 51. Such Tully, &c.] It would be needleſs to take particular notice of, 
the deaths of Cicero and Brutus, The head of the former was received with 
miles and exaltation by Anthony; whoſe wife Fulvia ſatiated her fury by 
tearing out the tongue, and by piercing it with a bodkin. The exit of Bru- 
tus excited the ſame illiberal triumph in the ſoul of Octavianus, the moſt vin- 
dictive and cruel of the triumvirs. 

Line 60. O ! WWreck'd, and dubicus, & ] See this ſubject more fully treated 
in the note on line 894. 


Terrific 


18 PROVIDENCE, Boox II. 


Terrific frown'd them into nought. Did theſe 

Than we more guilty, by ſuperior crimes 

Inſult th' Omnipotent, that Truth's fair form 

Unveil'd to us, was from the dark reſearch 

Of cool Philoſophy in ſhades immured ? 70 

Whence then the palm by every voice conferr'd ? 

Whence the ſweet lay that wantons in their praiſe ? 

Why o'er ſoft Pity's pallid cheek deſcends 

The tear that weeps their doom, that ſays they lived 

A virtuous few! that mourns them as they fell, 75 

The victims of ingratitude, or zeal 

For public honour ? yet the beam of heav'n 

Illumed not Reaſon's path, nor led the mind 

To ſee the Maker in his work pourtray'd 

One, perfect, infinite, nor ſhow'd the climes 80 

Of 

Line 79, 80. To ſee the Maker, &c.] The Polytheiſm of the Heathens, and 


che actions which they aſcribe to the ſupreme Being, have always been conſi- 
dered as evidences of the inſufficiency of human reaſon to diſcover what re- 
lates to the Deity. We ought not indeed to believe that the fables of the po- 
ets, by which the majeſty and perfections of God are ſo much debaſed, were 
received as truths by the philoſophical ſects; but we ought to remember, at the 
lame time, that the opinions of a few ſpeculative philoſophers whoſe minds 
were cultivated and expanded by ſcience, are no proper criterions by which we 
are to judge of the perfection to which human nature is capable of arriving. 
The ſtandard of our ideas on this ſubject, muſt be the received opinions of 
this matter which prevailed univerſally in the world; and theſe were big with 

| ablurdity, 


Of pure ethereal pleaſure, for the bleſt 

Prepar d, nor to th enlighten'd view diſplay'd 

The form of moral Beauty, as it ſwells 

In full proportion to the mental gaze, 

Wrought by celeſtial aid. To theſe its charms 8 
Appear'd not. Heav'n on their degenerate ſons 

Conferr'd its nobleſt boon, when from the gulph 

Of ſurgy Chaos, where tlie goddeſs lay 

Wrapt in black clouds ; He bad eternal Truth 

Riſe to the day |—She heard, and to his call 90 
Obedient roſe ! Her beauty-beaming eye, 


abſurdity, ſuperſtition, and folly. Even the philoſophers themſelves on many 
occaſions give a ſanction to the prepoſſeſſions of the vulgar ; and aſſiſted as 
they were in their reſearches by Revelation, appear to be ſenſible of the defici- 
ency of nature. Thus Plato in his diſcourſe on the immortality of the ſoul, 
and on the attributes of the Deity, expreſſeth his deſire to obtain ſome tradi- 
tion; and narrates a few of thoſe which had been brought down to him. In 
the former he propoſeth to collect the beſt arguments he can think of to prove 
the immortality of the ſoul: — e, un 715 u aogextreper, ras aknfurdepey, ert Be- 
CaioJopou o v AOTON OEIOT TINOZ JramopiuBnyar, Phed. In his Philebus he 
expreſsly acknowledgeth, that his doctrine of one God and many natures, was 
taken from the ancients who were better than their ſucceſſors; and on that 
account ey v]epts ee e,, i. e. lived nearer the Gods, or were better ac- 
quainted with their councils. What an imperfect account of the divine na- 
ture does this philoſopher exhibit in his Sympoſium, where (probably from 
ſome imperfect tradition he had received relating to a Mediator) he ſays, that 
there are Demons of a middle order, who make the gods and men reciprocal- 
ly acquainted with affairs relating to either; as if the omniſcience of the Dei- 
ty did not render ſuch an expedient utterly uſeleſs and improper. This, how- 
ever it muſt be owned, 1s very different from thoſe noble and exalted ideas 
of God which he exhibits on other occaſions; and which are agreeable to the 
deſcriptions given of Him in the writings of inſpiration. See his Politic. a fin. 


| F Fair 


80 PROVIDENCE, Book II. 


Fair as thy ray Aurora, when it ſcares 

The growling lion from his prey; diſpell'd 

The' involving ſhade, her magic touch diſſolved 

The veil of Error; lighten'd the dim ſearch 95 
Of dark Philoſophy; and ſhow'd the MIND, 

That form'd, ſupports, and guides this mighty frame. 


"Twas all myſterious: and weak Reaſon ſought 
In vain the cauſe, why wrapt from mortal view, 
The glorious ages, famed for noble deeds ; 100 
For public virtue fam'd ; mark'd not the Power 
That beam'd benignant on a meaner train, 
Thy race proud Luxury ! why thus the hand 
of Bounty partial in its gifts, beſtows 
On One, the god-like boon requir'd 25 All; 105 
To All alike expedient.— From this ſcene, 
To higher objects rais d; the muſing mind 
Revolved in melancholy thought, the riſe, 
The fall of empire. Perſia's domes ſublime, 
Thy piles proud Ægypt, and Aſſyria's towers 110 
Raiſed in high triumph oer the waſte of Time: 
Where 


Boox II. 10 OEM 31 


Where are they ?-—Hark! in Fancy's ſtarting ear, 
(What time the wan Ghoſt roams his nightly round :) 
Slow from the broken arch, reſounds the voice 


Of ſhrieking ravens thro the chearle(s wild. 115 


80 fall thy plans Ambition! And the race 
Who form d them, thro' long: lingering ages left 
In Ignorance and Darkneſs; to the vale 
Of deep Oblivion ſunk, nor hoped a dawn, 


“ Tus then (long muſing aſk'd th indignant mind) 120 
Thus is bright Reaſon's heav'n- illumined ray, 
ce That ſpark of Deity debaſed? Did HE, 
“ Who gave the nobler boon, that lifts the man 
« To kindred angels near ;---Did he confer 
“A ſcanty ſhare, unequal to the taſk 125 
Aſſign d; then left him wandering in the dark 
« Of Nature ?---No. The Power by culture form'd, 
Knew its great Parent; traced th aſcending ſcale 
* Of things progreſſive to their mighty Cauſe ; 
| L 2 ce Beheld 


32 PROVIDENCE, Boox II. 
« Beheld the Maker as he fits ſublime Re. 130 
« High on his ſtarry throne; and knew the ſoul 

« Immortal as its cauſe. Then had not man, 

it Left to Himſelf, unveil'd the ſacred Truths 

e Reyeal'd, nor ſought a Guide to point his way?“ 


As thus I ſpoke, lo thro' the ſtill retreat 135 
Slow moved the radiant pair The ſky-rapt Power 


Of Contemplation eyed me, and began. 


STILL hopeſt Thou reſtleſs, of th' Eternal's ways 
To judge; ſtill ſeek'ſt to fathom the immenſe 
Of Wiſdom ?---Far as Reaſon's ruling hand 140 


Permits Conjecture's groping ſearch to ſtray ; 
I blame not, but will aid thee. Where thou leaveſt 


His path, to rove in Doubt's perplexing maze; 


Line 130, 1. Beheld the Maker, &c.] That the Heathens formed the moſt 
ſublime 1deas of the power and immenſity of the Creator, when they cqnſi- 
dered him ſeparately from the inferior Deities, is a truth which will be ſuffi- 
ciently obvious to any perſon who peruſeth the works of their poets, particu- 
larly the Ilrad. | 

Line 132. 3. Knew the ſoul immortal, &c.] Though we ſhall ſhow after- 
wards that the wiſeſt Heathens were far from being cextain of this truth; yet 
it hath been often and juſtly obſerved, that the belief of future Exiſtence forms 


a part of the creed of all nations; the moſt ignorant and barbarous, as well as 
the moſt intelligent and civilized. 
My 
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Book II. A POEM. 83 
My care extends not.---Now exalt thy fight ; 
And mark the ſmiling ſcene that burſts to view. 145 


Gracerur He faid :---when lo th attending Power 
Struck with her magic rod the ſwelling lawn, 
And work'd a new Creation ! The low plain 
Strech'd to a field immenſe, where ſportive walk'd 
The fair-robed Summer.--O'er her glowing form 150 
Harmonious, flow'd the flower-embroider'd veſt, 
Girt with a mantling zone ;--her lucid eye 
Beam'd ſweetly-radiant; and her cheek outvied 
The cherry's deepening bloom. Soft on her lips 
Sat all the laughing Loves; and in her hair, 155 
Spread o'er the throbbing boſome, half - diſcloſed, 
And ſwelling to the breeze; the Graces play d 
Luxuriant.---Round, the bleating flocks were ranged, 
A harmleſs train, that crop'd the flowery turf, 
Or quafF'd the filver rill. In frolic ſport, 160 
All-light they wanton d; for no mound reſtrain'd 
Their aery paſtime ; and the ſavage tribe 

Sought 


84 PROVIDENCE, Book II. 


Sought not their peaceful cot.----A diſtant lake, 

That ſwell'd it's blue wave from the thymy hills, 

Gleam'd thro' the looſened grove. As yet the birds, 165 
Whoſe wings expanded veil'd the noon-day Sun, 

Stain'd not it's tide, Not far the {imple hut, 

Sweet haunt of Innocence and Peace! o'erlaid 

With ſlender ofters, and the flexile ſhrub, 

Checquer'd the rural landſkip. Oer the field 170 
Roved the young Shepherds, ſmiling in the prime 


Of Life, and near were ſeen the ſpotleſs Fair 

Crown'd with the herbage of the broider'd mead, 

That ſhower d it's ſpoils around them. Beauty beam'd 

In every look, and on each cheek, the bloom 175 
Ot roſy youth, delighful as it glow'd ; 

With oft inchantment ſtole th enraptured eye. 


Rar in ſweet tranſport as I mark'd the ſcene 


Line 163, 4. A diſtant lake, &c.] The lake Stymphalis in Arcadia, where 
this ſcene is ſuppoſed to lye; which was contiguous to the city, and to the 
hills of that name. 
Line 165, Sc. As yet the birds.) The Stymphalian birds who haunted this 
lake, and infeſted the country, are well known ; as it was one of the labours 
of Hercules thoroughly to ſubdue them. The fertility of Arcadia, and the 


ſimple manners of its firſt inhabitants, render it peculiarly proper to the end 
tor which this deſcription is introduced. 


All 
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All balmy- breathing: Hail ye happy ſeats 
(thus exclaim d) ye gentle tribes, that taſte 180 
The cup of Pleaſure, by the baleful ſeeds 


Of Care untainted ! may no Syren charm 


Your ſtep from Nature's open court, to ſtray 

Amid' the wilds of Paſſion ! may you walk, 

Thus bleſt, thus harmleſs, till ſuperior Powers 185 
Once more deſcending to th' abodes of man, 

Mark a new Eden, and tranſported join 


To mortal ſtrains the high ſeraphic lay 


Tnus from the feeling heart with joy inſpired, 
The ſtream of rapture flow'd. The Power of thought 190 
Smiled with conſenting mein. Bleſt is the man 
Who hears the voice of Nature ; who retired 
From buſtling life, can feel the gladening beam, 
The hope that breathes of Paradiſe. Thy deeds, 
Sweet Peace, are muſic to th' exulting mind : 195 
Thy prayer, like incenſe wafted on the pale 
Of moraing, ſpreads ambroſia, as the cloud 


Of ſpicy ſweets perfumes the whiſpering breeze 
That 


96 PROVIDENCE, 
That ſcents Arabia's wild.---Yon rural train, 


In careleſs indolence reclined; the field, 

Gay with the hues of Summer; the looſe herds 
That roam the paſture, and diffuſed o'er all, 
The ſmile of Innocence, the guileleſs bluſh 
Of ſimple Nature ;---let theſe ſcenes recall 

The prime of days, when in it's vernal bloom, 
Earth robed in verdure, from the Maker's hand 
Came warm and genial; and her peaceful ſons 
Knew not the lore of Luxury.---Serene 
Thou ſeeſt them; various in the rural taſk 
Employ'd ; or ſporting oer the lillied lawn; 

Or ſtretch'd at eaſe beneath the mantling bough, 
Hymning beneath the great Creator. Happy tribe ! 
But perfect Happineſs to man's frail race 


Pertains not.---Drink inſtruction, and be wile. 


HE ſpoke ;--and ſudden as I gazed around, 215 


Bright in the glittering Eaſt a form appear 'd 


Line 216. Bright in the glittering Eaſt, &c.] The reader will obſerve, that 
this allegorical Perſonage is ſaid to come from the Eaſt; as it was from that part 
of the world, alternately conquered by the Greeks and the Romans, that the 
_— and Effeminacy which finally ruined both theſe nations, was originally 

erived. | 


Divinely- 
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Boox II. A POEM: 
Divinely-beauteous, whoſe rich plumage gleam'd 
Gay to the dazzling ſun : beyond the race 

Of Mortals fair, beyond the human ſize 

Raiſed, with ſuperior dignity ſhe trod ; 

And ſeem'd a Goddeſs from celeſtial climes 

To man deſcending, that her lenient hand 

Might point the path to Happineſs. Her head 

A crown encircled } o'er her limbs a robe 

Floated in eaſy majeſty ; a ſtar 

Beam'd from her brow ; and on her arm ſhe bore 
A poliſh'd mirror, where the forms of things 
Reflected, with tranſcendent luſtre flamed; 

Age in the glaſs beheld it's wrinkled front 
Smooth as the cheek of Hebe. Beauty ſhone 
With angel-radiance ; and Deformity, 

(Had ſhrunk Deformity been there) had vied 
With Helen ſtruggling in the arms of love 
Sweetly reluctant. Such the Goddeſs ſhone. 


220 


225 


230 


Nor long ſhe trod the plain, when gathering round, 233 


The rural tribe yet innocent, beheld 
M 


Her 


88 PROVIDENCE, 


Her form with wonder; eyed her purple plumes, | 
Her crown, her ſtature, and her mapic glaſs, 
Curious, amazed, delighted.---But when near 
She held the mirror up, and ſhow'd the face 
That glow'd celeſtial, foft as Fancy paints 
Bright Venus orient from the ſilver wave; 

The throng obſequious to the powerful charm 
Purſued her ſtep, nor knew that all the ſcene 
Was falſe and hollow; nor behind the veil © 
Diſcern d Temptation; till the led them on, 


Where robed in vivid green, a meadow ſpread 
It's velvet mantle to the ſun, All-wild 

They ruſh'd along, till in the ſecret ſnares 
Spread o'er the ſmiling lawn, their {lippery feet 
Beſet, the Fiend ſecured them as her prey. 


Los r then at once were all the native charms 
Of tender Innocence; the heart no more 
Whiſper d its dictates to the ſimple tongue: 
But ſmooth Deceit, familiar in the robe 
Of Virtue, then firſt taught the gentle ſmile 
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To veil the rankling thought. Caught in the net 

Of Vice, debilitating Sloth unnerved 

Each manly effort ; and Corruption, ſure 

As ſome dark Miner, ſapp'd the mounds of Truth; 260 
And gave the throng to wanton o er the mead 

Enlarged, and ſcreen'd from fight the powerful chains 
Unfelt, that held them in the Tyrant's power. 


Now mark (thus ſerious ſpoke the hoary fire) 
How vain the boaſt of Reaſon, that preſumes 265 
Its powers adequate to diſcloſe the truths 
Revealed by Wiſdom. To themſelves thou ſaw ſt 
Yon tribes abandon d, free to chaſe their path 
On Nature's common, as the judging mind 
Approved or cenſured from impartial view. 270 
Whence then by Paſſion's lawleſs arm ſubdued, 
Thus unreſiſting fall they? Why repreſs'd 


Before Temptation's guileful glance, ſubſides 


Line 272, 3. Why repreſi d, &c.] The reader will obſerve, that though 
there is ſome allegorical deſcription blended with this ſtory ; yet the principal 
fact is ſtrictly true. The Arcadians were early invited to paſtoral life by the 
richneſs and fertility of their paſturage ; they became afterwards a martial 
and intrepid people, as Herodotus particularly atteſts, Hiſt. lib. i. and they 
were at laſt enervated by the Luxury which ſpread univerſally among their 


countrymen, 
M 2 The 
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The voice of Reaſon ? His deep-ſearching eye 
Had ſeen the fraud of yon deceitful glaſs, 275 
Had warn d the throng to ſhun th' inſidious fnare; 
Had kept them innocent, did'ſt Thou deſcribe 

His ſphere with truth. But how this leading Guide 
Shields the firm thought from Pleaſure's gilded lure, 
Thou ſeeſt; unequal to the taſk, he ſhrinks 280 
Back from the field, or yeilding, takes the fide 
Of Paſſion, or faint-whiſpering, if his voice 
Diſſuades from peril ; yet it's ſound unheard, 
Amid the tumult of the madning mind 


Neglected dies; as. when the thunder roars ; 285 


Line 281, 2. Yielding takes the fide of Paſſien.] This unequal poiſe of Rea- 
fon and the Paſſions, is a truth which will ſtand in need of no proof to any 
perſon who is attentive to the operations of his own mind. The account which 
Cicero gives of this matter from his own experience, will be confirmed by 
univerſal teſtimony. Speaking of the errors which are imbibed in youth, 
he fubjoins : Cum vero accedit eodem quaſi maximus quidam magiſter Po- 
pulus, atque omnis undique ad vitia conſentiens multitudo, tum plane inficimur 
opinionum pravitate, a Naturaque deſciſcimus ;---& optimus quiſque veram illam 
gloriam expetens, quam unam Natura maxime inquirit, in ſumma inanitate ver- 
ſatur: conſectaturque nullam eminentem effigiem virtutis, ſed adumbratam 
imaginem gloriæ. Tuſc. Weſt lib. iii. How this deſcription of Human Na- 
ture agrees with what he ſays afterwards of the wiſe Man Keeping his mind in 
a perfect and uninterrupted equilibrium; I cannot fo readily diſcover. This 
admired Ancient has probably been led into trains of ſentiment apparently 
oppolite, by neglecting on ſome occaſions to conſider, that whatever diffe- 
rence we may obſerve in the characters and actions of men; yet the radical 
and diſcriminating Qualities of the Human mind, are characteriſtic in ſome 
meaſure of every Individual; and a man with his paſſions and reaſon in con- 
{tant equilibrium, would be an object as extraordinary as the Arabian 


Phoenix, 
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The gentle murmur of the purling rill 
Strikes not retentive on the thrilling ear. 


Sincs then unfit from ſmooth Temptation's ſmile 
To fave it's Votaries, in the trying hour 
Decoy'd by Pleaſure ; fince his feeble glance 290 
Diſcerns not Vice behind the mantling veil 
Of borrowed charms; or dimly ſeen, his voice 
Detains not from the chace : Is Reaſon then 
Thus weak, to nobler work adequate, bold 295 
To ſearch th' Eternal in his work, or known 
In Fruth's ſtrait path to guide the reſtive mind; 
When ſway'd by Fancy in his choice, or duped 
By Paſſion in his purſuit ? Let thy thought 
Weigh the full proof, and pondering judge the whole. 


Hz ceaſed ;—and by fuperior Power o'erawed 300 
I ſtood, and pauſing, thus at Jaſt replied. 


“REA Power, whoſe fight can pierce the deepening cloud 
„That wraps the thought of Wiſdom ; at thy feet 


« Behold the Child of Earth, prompt to declare 
© What- 


% 
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« Whate'er weak Reaſon whiſpers to ex cuſe 305 
ce His kindred worms, frail as the vernal flower 
<« Cropt by the hand of Time, and form'd to dye. 


« Say then, when-man from Virtue's ſacred path 
<« Firſt verged to Folly's devious road, inticed 
« By ſtrong Temptations, by the thrilling train 310 
« Of Pleaſure ſyren-tongued,--ſay, had the beam 
Of Knowledge then unmaſk'd the front of Vice, 
« And ſhow'd her haggard ſhape? Had then the hand 
<© Of grey Experience chalk'd the upland path, 
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« On which ſlow Judgment with retorted eye 315 
c Oft ſtands, and looks behind? Or were the train 
Void of the Guardians whole protection ſcreens 

© The haunt of Innocence from ill, expoſed 


% To every Fiend, whoſe ſubtle voice deludes 


« Th' unwary wanderer to his ſecret ſnare ?” 320 


WonpzrinG I ſtopp'd; for to my prompt excuſe 


The Sire rejoin'd not; but the magic wand 


Of Fancy waving, raiſed a brighter ſcene. 
Hion 
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Hicn o'er broad lawns with broidered veſture gay, 
Where Nature's liberal hand had ſhower'd profuſe 325 
Her richeſt treaſures, and the young-eyed Spring 
Walk'd in looſe luxury; we mark'd ſublime, 
A ſpacious Theatre, whoſe round incloſed 
Proud Fanes, the boaſt of Science; Obeliſks 


f 
. 
# 
2 


That touch'd the blue horizon ; towering domes 3:30 


Piled in rude grandeur ; and the dizzy height 

Of ſ{ky-topt pyramids, whoſe ftcepy ſpires 
Oerlook d a waſte of Empire. Tas in all, 

A mighty City ; round whoſe ample ſkirts 

A circling terraſs ran, broad, firm,. and ſtrong, 335 
To ſtand the daſh of torrents. From the brow a 


Of a ſteep hill, we view'd the ſcattering throngs 


T That roam'd at large. Some from the terraſo height 


5 Breathed the cool breeze, whoſe lily-ſcented wing 
4 Perfumed the ambient air : Some o'er the mead 340 
Wanton'd in eaſy indolence, and cull'd 
The ſpoils of Summer; while a Few retired 
Sat on a Tower's proud top, emboſs d around 
With myſtic Figures ; and in thought elate,, 
| Mark'd 
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Mark'd the declining ſun ; deſcribed the courſe 345 
Of planetary orbs and when the ray 

Of ſhy Aurora tinged the glowing eaſt, 

Eyed the firſt beam that gilds the morning ſtat, 

And view d it's courſe along the brightning ſkies, 


Nor far, a River oer its pebbled bed 350 

RNoll'd a majeſtic ſtream; along its bank, 

Bloom'd the fair herbage of the mantling lawn, 

Whoſe living hues illumed th' unbounded ſcenes 

With rich variety : ſpontaneous glow'd 

In gay aſſemblage, all that binds the locks TY 
| , Of Spring, when bluſhing, from her primroſe couch 
She ſtarts ; or floating wide, and circling, forms 


The Summer's radiant mantle, looſely gay. 


CARM'D as I look'd, bewilder d Thought ſurvey'd 


This ſcene of wonders burſting on it's view, 360 


Line 348. Eyed the firſt beam, 8c.) By the morning ſtar here is not meant 
the Planet Venus, which uſually goes under that name; but the Dog-ſtar 
from whoſe appearance, when it roſe above the horizon, the Egyptian 
philoſophers eſtimated the plenty or barrenneſs of the ſucceeding ſeaſon, 


Perplex d; 
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Perplex d; nor knew to clear th' entangling maze. 

Chief on the Figures dwelt my dubious ſearch 

In deep ſuſpence, and ſcann'd their myſtic ſhapes ; 

Their parts incongrous, where the wither'd hand 

Of bent Deformity had caſt the moulds, 365 
And wildly freak'd with Beauty. Strowd o'er all, 

Theſe Forms unſcemly rouzed th' enquiring mind; 

And couch'd ſome truth myſterious. The ſhort glance 

Of miſt- eyed Reaſon darken'd as it view'd : 


Nor Fancy's lightning- beam could pierce the veil. 370 


Line 362, Sc. Chief on the Figures, &c.] The Xgyptians, who applied them- 
ſelves early to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, invented this method of communicating 
knowledge, probably as being beſt adapted to the ſelfiſh purpoſe of confining 
it to a Few. It was impoſſible when the God Mythras was repreſented by*the 
[Egyptians and Perſians, ſometimes with the head of a lion and the body of a 
man; ſometimes with a ſerpent twined about him; ſometimes with a flaming 
torch; and at others, in the habit of an High-Prieſt :—that the vulgar of thele 
nations ſhould comprehend the doctrines which were veiled in this manner; 
and were conveyed /o darkly to the mind, that the reſearch of Science 1s be- 
wildered in attempting to account for them. See Univ. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 507. 
Calis Court of the Gent. Vol. I. Le Pluche Hiſt. du Ciel Paſſ. In ſucceeding 
ages, when principles began to be eſtabliſhed, and regular ſyſtems to be de- 
duced from them ; this method of propagating Science became vague, un- 
certain, and unintelligible to the bulk of mankind, from the multitude of 
objects which were to be illuſtrated The Egyptian iearning therefore, which 
was at firſt conveyed by hieroglyphical ſymbols, was then partly preſerved in 
the ancient manner, by being inſcribed on pillars erected for that purpoſe , 
and was partly committed to writing, and conſigned to the cuſtody of the 
Prieſts. Pythagoras at laſt became acquainted with this hieroglyphical learn- 
ing, and tranſplanted it into Greece. See Strab. lib. xvii. and Liogen, Leert. 
a wit. Pyibag. 
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Wirz thus wild paſtime o'er th' inviting ſcenes 
Amuſive roam'd ;—lo from his ſecret cell, 
Uproſe the River-Genius ! In his hand 
A trident waved, and o'er his form ſublime, 
Floated the mantling azure. On a car 375 
Of pearl, inlaid with ſhells whoſe poliſh ſhone 
Reſplendent to the ſun ; led by the train 
Of ſporting Naiads, fat the god-like Power ; 


His blue locks waving to the fluttering breeze 
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That wanton'd as he came. Gay Plenty near, 380 
Shook her bright wings, and eyed the laughing mead 

With {miles aſkance, and o'er the landſkip held 

Her horn redundant ; all the bluſhing year 


EE 


With rich luxuriance bloſſom'd in her ſmile. 


He ſtood :—and ſudden in the felling tide 285 
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Plunged his broad trident. From its bottom turn'd, 
The working current boil'd. Not long its bank 
Repreſs d the ſtream, but riſing o'er the mound, 
It ſwept, a deluge, o'er the ſhrinking lawns; 
And roll'd promiſcuous on its wave, the ſpoils 390 1 


'That 
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That crown'd the ſmiling year. It's banks o'erſpread, 
Full on the City pour'd. the guſhing ſtream, 

And ſhook its circling terraſs. Wide around 

It ſpread, and whelming wrapt the broad champain ; 


Far as the keen eye ſtretch'd its boundleſs view. 395 


W1THiN, the voice of tumult and amaze 
Was heard diſcordant ; for the ſwarming throng 
Ruſh'd o'er the ſtreets ; ſome from the ſhelter'd wall 
To ſee the copious tides, to mark the field 
Juſt ſhrinking from the fight! or the rude rock, 400 
Half-loſt, and half-projeQted o'er the waves; 
O'erlook the mighty ruin! Some intent; 
With eager hope explored the riſing ſtream, 


Line 393, 4. Wide around it ſpread.) In this deſcription of the Nile over- 
flowing, the author has conſidered his work as a poem, in which it is neceſſary 
to bring as many objects as- poſſible into one view; rather than as an hiſtorical 
detail in which the order of Nature is exactly followed. Thus the inundation 
of this river, and its conſequences as far as theſe are connected with the pre- 
{ent ſubject, are collected into one deſcription ; though hiſtory informs us that 
this proceſs goes forward very gradually. The overflowing of the Nile begins 
about the ſummer ſolſtice, and the river through the three ſucceeding months 
continues to riſe to the height of about ſixteen cubits, when the canals are 
opened, and the waters are diſperſed over Upper and Lower Xgypt. After 
that time it decreaſes as ſlowly, and leaves the country covered with ſlime, and 
fitted for the purpoſes of Agriculture. The reader may ſee this curious ſub- 
ject more particularly treated than we can do in this note, by Herodot. lib. ii. 
Died. Sicul. lib. i. Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii, Sc. among the Ancients; and 
by Thevenct and Lucas, among the modern Travellers, 
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And ſearch'd it's depth: thence kindling Fancy view'd 

The diſtant Autumn, ſaw the forward ſtep 405 
Of laughing Ceres, or aghaſt, . beheld 

Where pale-lip'd Famine, from her baleful wing 

Shook livid poiſon on the blaſted year. 


Mosr ſought the ſacred Fane. The ſacred F ane, 
With open porch received the ſolemn throng 410 
That call'd their God. But ſtarting with amaze ; 
What ſudden horror thrill'd the darting thought! 
When for that God whoſe thunder rends the ſkies; 
Whoſe glance is lightning, and whoſe arm ſublime 
Controuls the vaſt of Nature : when for Him 415 
Unknown ;--the Brute ſtood bellowing !--In the Fane, 
Superb of ſtructure, lodg'd the lordly Bull 
And ſtared, affrighted at the proſtrate train 
That bow'd before his ſhrine ! with awe-check'd hope 
Approaching ! and with pious fervor warm, 420 
Imploring aid Grim Superſtition then 


Obtain'd his nobleſt triumph; and elate, 


Chain'd Reaſon to his car.---Aphaſt I gazcd 


With 
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With ſilent wonder; till Reſentment looſed 


The ſtruggling thought, and gave the voice to low. 425 


« Thus then abſorb'd is Truth's meridian ray? 
« Thus ſtoops th' Almighty's image to the ſhrine 
« Of groveling Inſtinct? then how vain is man 
« Whence then the judging Power by Heav'n beſtow'd ? 
« Whence weak Philoſophy thy boaſted ſway ? 430 
« Why hears the mind appall'd the bold reproach 
« Of Heav'n's Vicegerent ? Why the great command 
« That once conferr'd Dominion ?---Yet not all 
Thus meanly bend; thus from his glorious ſphere, 
« Pull that internal ſun, that lights the ſoul ; 435 
And quench his radiant beam. But ſay what men, 


« What ſons of Night and Ignorance are theſe ?” 


To this the Sire unmoved. Thou ſeeſt diſplay'd 
The Land of Nile, the fair illumined clime, 
Mother of Wiſdom! where Philoſophy 440 


Firſt ſtretch'd his eagle- thought: whence the pale dawn 
5 Of 


Line 441, 2. II bence the pale dawn of Science, &c.] Though it is not wholly 
evident, 
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Of Science o'er th' enlightned nations ſhone. 

Lo where proud Memphis mighty towers diiplay'd, 

Stand in thy ſight! The towering piles that ſtrike 

Th; aſtoniſh'd gaze, by toiling ages rear'd, 448 
The tombs of Kings, incloſe the putrid earth 


By worms now loathed. Yon high majeſtic dome 


In ſolemn grandeur rear'd, unfolds to view 
The Labyrinth. Theſe Figures widely ſtrowd, 
The myſtic ſpells flung careleſs o'er the robe 450 


evident, that the Greeks derived the firſt rudiments of learning from Ægypt, 
as Cadmus, who introduced letters, was a Phœnician; yet it is certain that 
their philoſophical and mythological ſyſtems were originally founded upon the 
knowledge, which was acquired by the perſons who travelled in that country. 
Thus Diogenes Laertius intorms us, that Pythagoras while he reſided in A.- 
gypt, was made acquainted with that ſecret learning, which was concealed 
trom the vulgar of their own country, and from the foreigners of others. He 
returned inſtructed in all the wiſdom of Ægypt; and communicated the Know- 
ledge he had acquired, to his countrymen. We have reaſon to believe that 
the Greeks derived their ſkill in navigation from the Phœnicians, who were 
a maritime people, as Thales and ſome of their other Philoſophers are ſaid to 
have reſided in that cultivated nation. It is however probable that their 
aſtronomical learning came originally from Egypt, rather than from Babylon; 
(notwithſtanding the teſtimony of Herodotus to the contrary) as their Philo- 
ſophers were much earlier acquainted with the former nation than with the 
latter; and it is certain that the Agyptians applied at a very early period to 
Aſtronomy and Geometry; ſtudies which they were in ſome meaſure neceſſi- 


tated to purſue by the peculiar circumſtances of their country. By meaſuring 


the depths of the Nile, and by knowing the quantity of water which was ne- 


ceſſary to fertilize the foil, they were probably led to acquire geometrical 
knowiedge ; and as the appearance of the Dog-ſtar regulated this matter, it 


is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that their attention to this circumſtance introduced 
altronomical refearches. See Died. Sicul. lib. i. 


Line 444, 449. The towering piles, &c. The labyrinth ] For a particular ac- 


count of thoſe wonderful ſtructures, we refer the reader to Herodot. lib. ii. 
e. 127, 148, Cc. Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxiii. and Diod. ub. ſup. 
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Of Thought, where Reaſon's deep diſcerning ſearch 
Can catch ideal ſhapes ; veil'd from the ken 

Of vulgar hope, as yon pale weſtern gleam 

Behind the cloud's blue mantle. The fine form, 
Fired by the ſun's attenuating beam 

That thrills the vivid nerve; alive and keen, 
Drinks purer ſpirits, and the kindling ſoul 

Starts all to tranſport ; in the ſparkling glaſs 
Where Fancy looks, ten thouſand beauteous ſhapes 
Dance on the fight ; and Judgment's guiding hand 
From theſe ſelects to clothe her kindred train, 
Robed like the Spring, in all the looſen'd ſwim 

Of ſweeping Luxury.---Hence Learning ſhunn d 
The Vulgar's rude approach ; Philoſophy 

Walk'd with the Graces : the myſterious veil 
Wrapt o'er her form, from the weak dazzled eye 


Screen'd her diviner beauties.---Lo thy doubts 
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455 


460 


465 


Line 458, 9. In the ſparkling glaſs, &c.] This deſcription of the Faſtern 
people may be applied with particular propriety to the Ægyptians, among whom 
ænigmas, ſymbols, fables, and allegories, which are the offspring of imagina- 
tion, were remarkably predominant. As a proof of this, in concurrence with 
other teſtimony ; we need only to adduce the practice of the Poets who tra- 
velled into that country, and formed their writings upon the model of that 
people. See the Author's Efſay on the Lyric Poet. of the An. Let. i. p. 16, Cc. 


At 
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At once diſpell'd ! Not theſe the ſimple train 

Of ſmiling Innocence, untaught to know 

| Temptation's lurking ſnare ; to ſhun the thorn 470 
O'crlaid with flowers. Not theſe have trod the gloom 

Of Wight and [ gnorance But the young beam 

Of dawning Science, oer th' enlightned mind 

Hath ſhone all-radiant as the ſpangling lar 

That gilds the Morn's fair crown. Bold Reaſon there 47 5 
Hath ranged his circuit; and a glimmering ray 


From Revclation, trembling thro' the void, 


Line 476, &c. A glimmering ray from Revelation.) Though there is no doubt 
ſome truth in this obſervation ; yet by the well-meant zeal of ſome writers 
who would deduce every mythological abſurdity from the Bible; it has given 
riſe to ſo many extravagant Theories, that an impartial Reader who would ex- 
amine this matter, finds himſelf bewildered in the Labyrinth of Conjecture. 
Some of thele gentlemen (otherwiſe reſpectable for their learning) indulge the 
wildeſt flights of imagination, and collect the remoteſt points of ſimilarity to 
ſupport their hypotheſes. Theſe becauſe they have found an ancient city of 
Cilicia, of the name of AaANA, they will have this place to be built in hn- 
nour of Adam ; and becauſe Adam 1s called the Son of God, and Saturn the 
Son of Heaven, for this and ſome other proofs equally convincing, they would 
perſuade us that Saturn was Adam. See . de Idol. lib. i. The reader is no 
{ooner inclined to wiſh that this might be ſupported by probable evidence, 
but a ſecond tribe are introduced, who tell us, that Saturn was not Adam but 
Abraham. In the ſame ſpirit, a learned Author conjectures, that the Taau— 
tus (from whom Sanchoniatho is ſaid to have borrowed many of his principles) 
was the {ame with Moles ;—and this for no reaſon, but becauſe Moſes and 
Sanchoniatho happen to agree in ſome tenets with regard to Phyſiology. The 
truth of this matter probably is, that the Jews and Agyptians became reci- 
procally acquainted with the opinions of each other, at the time when the for- 
mer were in a ſtate of captivity ; and hence no doubt, ariſe ſome reſemblances 
in their philoſophical opinions, which are however ſo intermingled with ficti- 


rious circumſtances on the part of the latter, that it is no eaſy thing to diſcover 


the latent truth which is ſcreened behind ſo dark a veil. 


Hath 
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Hath glanced on Truth. Oer all the circling ſkies, 

Gay Hope clate hath ſtretch'd her daring flight, 

And ſcann d their worlds unnumber'd.--- Yet are theſe 480 
Thus groveling to the Brute | When o'er their fields, 

Rolls yon deep current to impregn the ſoil 

With fatning moiſture : at the pompous ſhrine 

Of bellowing Apis; yon pale proſtrate throng 


Diſgrace the name of wiſdom, and of man, 485 


Loxc, dceply-pierced, th' aſtoniſh'd mind revolved 
This humbling ſcene ; deplored th incongrous ſearch 


Of baffled Reaſon, as its varying aims 
Alternate point to Wiſdom, or decline 


To Folly. Yet the conſcious ſhame that fluſh'd 490 


Line 483, 4. At the pompous ſhrine, &c.] The Apis of the Egyptians re- 
preſented the God Ofiris, whoſe ſoul was ſuppoſed to tranſmigrate into this 
animal. The funeral honours performed to this Deity, and the places through 
which the proceſſion paſſed, gave occaſion, as Diodorus Siculus inſinuates, to 
the Fables of Cocytus, Lethe. Charon, &c. to which the poets ace ſo highly 
indebted. Ihe next in ſucceſſion to Apis was a bull called Mnevis, and 
worſhipped at Heliopolis. O os & HxνE,i＋ Tproouer®> Cog oy Myzury xeAouoy, E 
1, Y Seu\epas £741 Tas wile Ty ATi, Plut. de id. & Ofid. Abſurd however as 
this, and many other Ægyptian inſtitutions may appear, it is yet certain that 
they retained juſt ideas of the Supreme Being. Ot this truth the celebrated 
inſcription on the temple at Sais, as it is preſerved by Plutarch, affords a re- 
markable proof. De Vd. & Ofid. The opinions of this kind which were en- 
tertained appear to have been confined to a few individuals, as the bulk of 
tae people certainly run into the moſt abſurd and ridiculous theology. 


O The 
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The glowing cheek, -avail'd not to repreſs 
Preſumption : ſtill th' indignant thought ſupplied 
Some gloſs to palliate, what the ſecret ſoul 

Yet ſhock'd and dubious labour d to diflolve. 


« YET mighty Power (replied my faultering tongue ;) 495 


« Yet has my eye in theſe unfolding ſcenes 

e But mark'd the morn of Science. O' er the train, 
« That ſtoop thus humbly to the lordly ſhrine, 
“And hloat their brighteſt hope; the finer Arts 

« Have neer diffuſed their radiance. The full form 
« Of Moral Excelience hath fail'd to wake 


e Th' enlightned mind; nor on the mental ear, 


« Hath Muſic cherub-tongued, pour'd the ſtrong tide 


«© Of ſoul-diſſolving Harmony; nor rouzed 


« The voice of Eloquence; nor tuned the lyre 


5 00 


505 


Line 499, 500. The finer Arts, &c.] It does not appear that the Ægyptians 
made remarkable proficiency in any of the fine Arts, if we except Architec- 
ture. No maſter-piece of painting is mentioned by any of the Ancients as 
having been drawn in Egypt, and Diodorus informs us, that the Sculptors of 
Greece were employed in that country, as better artiſts than the inhabitants 
themſelves, Diod. ub. ſup. Though we are indeed told, that ſome of the firſt 
Greek poets travelled into Egypt; yet their defign in this probably was, not 
o much to cultivate their poetic vein, as to acquire philoſophical knowledge. 


We ought always to remember that theſe writers were conſidered by their 


countrymen as Teachers and Philoſophers, 
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« That ſtrikes the heart, and from it's thrilling ſtrings 

« Calls every gentler note. Philoſophy, 

« Veil'd by myſterious ſymbols ;—to the Few 

« Hath looſed her mantling robe; to theſe her hand 

« O'er heav'n's blue arch hath mark'd the worlds that roll x 1 © 
« Harmonious, moving thro' the waſte of air 

« Around ſome central orbit : or the courſe 

« Of the bright ſtar that thro' the glimmering dawn, 

« Spangles the orient,-But conjoin d to theſe; 

« Where are the rules whoſe ſtrict obſervance forms 515 
« The ſoul to Wiſdom? where the ſtraitned path 

« That leads to Virtue ? where the moral plan, 

“ Wrought by Reflection's ſteddy glance, that warms 

« Th' exulting wiſh to tranſport ? Yet are theſe, 


© Theſe nobler truths that touch the heart of man J: 


12 
© 


e And ſtamp proportion on the draught of life; 
« Bright Reaſon's genuine offspring. By his aid, 
© In beauteous ſymmetry beheld, their charms 


Line 509, 10. To theſe her hand, &c.] The ſtudies to which the Ægyptians 
applied moſt aſſiduouſly were Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Natural Philoſophy. 
We have already mentioned the reaſon which led them to cultivate the two 
former. Thoſe Arts will in general be moſt particularly improved in ever 
ſociety, which are adapted to the peculiar circumſtances of the e 
who compoſe it, See the Note on p. 78. J. 441. 


O 2 « Inchant 
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ce Inchant the kindling thought, that feels the power 

« Of native Goodneſs, and with eager aim 525 
« Toils up the roughening ſteep, to gain the prize 

&« By Virtue raiſed to point it to the goal.” 


Nor theſe (the Sire rejoin d) nor ought beſides 
Of intellectual ſearch was then unknown. | 
Yet Reaſon ſtray d in darkneſs, when his aim 530 
Aſpired to reach th' Almighty, as the ſtep 
Of ſome bewilderd traveller, that treads 
The lonely wild, beneath the moon's wan ray, 
That feebly trembles on ſome ſhore untried; 
Or gilds a pathleſs waſte, Yet if thy mind, 535 
Still ſway'd by partial nature, ſhrinks to yield 
It's full aſſent ; attend a nobler ſcene ; 


And inſtant Truth ſhall flaſh upon the ſoul. 


He ſpoke :--the Goddeſs of the changeful eye 
Waved her transforming rod, and all around 540 


Was loſt in mantling ſhade.---Aſcending ſlow, 
Gi 
Line 541, Sc. Aſcending flow, a barren proſpect, &c. ] The country of At- 


tica 
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A barren proſpect ſtruck my wondering gaze, 

Bleak, deſert, wild ; where the high-arching ſhade 

Of pendent rocks hung o'er the boundleſs deep 

That roar'd tumult'ous ; and the ridgy hills 545 
Stretch'd their wild ſpires to heav'n.—Yet ſoon the hand 

Of Culture waving o'er the roughned waſte ; 

The Deſart bloflom'd, and the ſoftned ſoil 

Bloom'd with the fruits of Ceres. To the fight 
Intenſely-gazing ; in the column'd pride 559 
Of Architecture, when her nobleſt plan 

Receives the mould of Elegance aroſe 

A ſpacious City. The majeſtic domes, 

Shaped by Proportion's niceſt touch, inticed 

Th' enamour'd eye, that ſtray'd from ſcene to ſcene 555 


tica exhibited an early proof of the advantages which reſult from application and 
induſtry. This little track of land, notwithſtanding the encomiums which 
ſome of the natives beſtow on it, (ſee particularly Xenoph. de Vefigal. ab init.) 
is naturally ſo rocky and barren, that the foreigners who over-run the other 
parts of Greece, permitted the inhabitants of Attica to live in peace, as not 
thinking their country worth the trouble of keeping. Yet the induſtry of the 
Athenians, aſſiſted by the mildneſs of the climate, improved the ſoil to ſuch 
a degree, that it not only was fitted to produce whatever fruits grew in any 
other country then known ; but we are told that all of theſe arrived quickly 
at perfection, and decayed very ſlowly. Kai hei «a4 mp or 3204 yall iv Tois wporg 
TaAptXourr, X) TAUTH FavTd , Uh. apiiarraTa wir apy)aiz3 oiaimara Je Au, KC. 
Aenopb. ub. ſup. What this great author ſays afterwards of this country being 
ſituated in the middle of the earth, and of the temperature of the climate ex- 
celling all others, proceeds from that amiable partiality, of which every man, 
is ſuſceptible in favour of his country. 


Im 
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In ſweet viciſſitude; mark d the proud Fane, 

All nobly ſimple; on whoſe pillar'd arch, 

Taſte lean'd his arm reclin'd in graceful eaſe, 

And Sculpture plied his chiſſel: or ſurvey'd 

The haunt of mild Philoſophy ; the bank 

O'erlaid with flowers, where the young Graces form'd 
Her aery train, and bright-eyed Beauty wove 

Her robe, that floated to the balmy gale. 


Nx x r the proud Forum caught th' attentive view, 
A mighty pile, where ſtood the god-like Power 
Of heav'n deſcended Eloquence !---His look 


Glanced rapid lightning, and his arm upheld 
The thunders madning bolt: erect he ſtood, 
Though veil'd from fight ; and pour'd enlivening fire 


Line 556, &c. Mark'd the proud Fane, &c.] That the Greeks, and particu- 
larly the Athenians, carried Architecture to its higheſt perfection, is a truth 
univerſally acknowledged. The invention of man has never yet been able to 
add a new order to thoſe, which this ingenious people invented. The cele- 


brated temple of Minerva at Athens ſtill remains the admiration and wonder 
of travellers. 


The whole fo meaſur'd true, fo leſſen'd off 

By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 

Form'd to repel the ſtill or ſtormy waſte 

Ot rolling ages, light as fabricks looks 

That from the magic wand aereal riſe. ThHomſon. 


Into 
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Into the patriot- breaſt; and raiſed the hand 570 
To bold expreſſion ; or with lenient balm 

Softned the yielding heart, and o'er the form 

Of bleeding Innocence, or Liberty 

Red from Oppreſſion's iron ſcourge ; he gave 


The heart wild-throbbing, and the manly tear: 575 


Tux bloom'd the pencil's beauteous offspring, warm 
With mimic life, the ripened Figures glow'd, 
And {well'd in eaſy majeſty : array'd 
By ſimple Elegance, bright Hellen breathed 
Unfading roſes, and the looſen'd robe 580 
Of Venus, ruffling from the ſilver wave, 
Gave charms all- lovely to th' enraptured view, 
And beauty heav'n-illumined.---The rich grape 
Hung cluſtcring near, that from the fields of air 
Inticed the wondering people; and the flow 58 5 


Line 576, Sc. Then bloom d the pencil's beauteons offspring, &c.] The author 
has mentioned as proofs of the Grecian excellence in painting, pieces, which 
though they were wrought by the artiſts of that country, yet were not all of 
them performed by Athenians. The names of Apelles, Praxiteles, and Xeu- 
xis, reflect luſtre on that happy climate to which they owed their birth. It is 
indeed alledged by ſome moderns, from the few remains of ancient painting 
Which have come down to us, that the performers excelled in the deſigning, 
and expreſſion of their pieces, but were unequal in the perſpective. 


Ot 
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Of waving curtains mock'd the cheated eye, 


That mark'd their folds high-{welling on its gaze. 


FULL in the port a pompous navy rode ; 
The looſe oar ſkinuning o'er the ſurgy wave ; 
Prepared to plough the boiling deep.---Elate, 590 
The ſprightly mariners in thought ſurvey d 
J he land where Ceres' ſhowers her yellow ſpoils 


Line 588, Sc. Full in the port, &c.] The ſcene of this deſcription is laid at 
the time when the Athenians undertook the conqueſt of Sicily, which proved 
lo fatal to them in the event. At this period Athens appears to have been in 
the zenith of her glory; and we have fixed upon it as a criſis, at which we 
may judge of the utmoſt purpoſe which the genius of the Athenians was capa- 
ble of eflectuating; and as it affords at the ſame time a remarkable inſtance 
of their ſuperſtition. This celebrated expedition was undertaken about 
the middle of the Peloponneſian war, when the Athenians alone were not 
only 9 their own intereſts, and thoſe of their allies, againſt the com- 
bined forces of the other nations of Greece; but were even meditating the 
conqueſt of diſtant countries. Ihe names of Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, and 
Nicias, render this period of their hiſtory remarkable above any other, both 
for the atchievements of war, and for the h:gheſt improvement of that philo- 
ſophy by which a nation is benefited and adorned. That this 1 however 
fully merited the character given them by an inſpired writer, of being ug egi 
Jar tluor eg epo, i. e. too ſuperſtitious; was evident even at this period from their 
behaviour to Alcibiades, one of the greateſt men to whom their country gave 
birth. Becauſe this young man had in a youthful frolic detaced the ſtatues of 
Mercury, the god of thieves and pickpockets, his enemies immediately con- 
ſpired his deſtruction ; and that the blow might be ſurely aimed, they deferred 
the execution of their purpoſe until he had tet fail on his voyage to Sicily. They 
then terrified the ſuperſtitious populace, by denouncing the indignation of 
the Gods upon the Athenians ; and procured the celebrated decree, by which 
an irremediable wound was given to the power and glory of Athens. Alcibi- 


ades made his eſcape, and the unfortunate death of the good Nicias, and his 


unhappy countrymen, opened too late the eyes of the Athenians, and pro- 


duced a ſincere though unavailing repentance. 
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Already opening, the delicious groves, 


The flowery lawns their own. Vain wiſh | the hand 


Of Fate oppoſed, and barr'd her iron door, 595 


And ſpurn'd preſumptuous hope. I he people pour'd 

Thro' the broad gates, to mark the pompous ſcene, 

Or claſp their parting friends : The hoary Sire 

Stretch'd his time-trembling arms, to lock the ſon 

In ſtrict embrace, and wildly-faultering, cricd 600 
Be brave, and know thy Country ! --- 'To the Gods 

The warm libation ſtream'd ; and all to heav'n 

Raiſed ſuppliant eyes, and call'd th' eternal Powers 

With unavailing prayers. The navy row'd 

Far o'er the Deep's blue boſom, and the throng 605 
Caught a laſt look, and left the deſert ſhore. 


Ver mid this ſcene of triumph, the dark ſeeds 
Of dire commotion ſprung : For mid the Fanes 
Innumerous, ſwelling on the Stranger's gaze; 
A group of ſtatues, where the marble breathed 610 
Warm from the Sculptor's forming ſtroke, were clad 
In floating robes ; each bearing on his arm 


P Some 


_ TTROUNVIDENCE, 


Some ſeparate enſign of imperial ſway. 

O'er ſome, looſe Youth in frolic paſtime wild 
Had ſpread diſhonour, and defaced the forms 
With ſcars unſeemly, or untied their wreaths, 


Or hurl'd them headlong from the ſacred ſhrine. 


Hence hovering dreadful to the gloomy thought 
Of Superſtition, hung th' avenging bolt 
O'er their devoted heads. Preſages dire | 620 
Roſe to the mind deep-mufing : Death, Deſpair, 
And Jove's bright Ægis, thro' the withering limbs 
That ſhoots pale fear!---Yon mighty fleet is doom'd 
To lure deſtruction, if th' offended Power 
Of Juſtice, yields not to the lenient voice 625 
Of Prayer; if he who mock'd th' Eternal Powers, 
Atones not with his blood. At once we view'd 
A light-oar'd galley ſkimming o'er the waves, 
To reach the diſtant navy ; that the man 


Who maim'd the ſtatues, might by death appeaſe 630 
The 


Line 629, 30. That the man who maim' d, &c.] It is proper to obſerve here, 


that though this proceeding of the Athenian people, with regard to Alcibiades, 
| 1 
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The dreams of dark Suſpicion, by the care 
Of pining Envy raiſed to vex the mind. 


Taz Power of thought on theſe perplexing ſcenes 
Long caſt a ſerious eye, and thus began, 


Lo Athens riſes to thy view! Thou ſeeſt 635 
The clime beloved of Wiſdom, where improved, 


The morm of Science ripens into day. l 

There the faint beam that o'er th' Egyptian clime 

Shook looſely-fluttering, pours a ſteddy blaze, 

Unſtain d by paſſing clouds. The Perſian there, 640 
2 Marks 


is mentioned as the effect of Superſtition z yet the Author does not mean to 
vindicate him from the charge of impiety. An attempt to ſubvert, or to ex- 
poſe to ridicule the eſtabliſhed religion of any country, however abſurd or ir- 
rational (unleſs ſome good end can be effectuated by ſuch a conduct) is cer- 
tainly flagitious, and deſerves the ſevereſt chaſtiſement. The Athenians were 
only actuated by Superſtition in this affair, as by their precipitancy to puniſh 
a ſuppoſed offence, they deprived themſelves of an excellent General; and as 
they abſurdly concluded, that the Deity would puniſh upon an army the crime 
of an individual, who might have been tried at a proper time by the laws of 
his country. 

Line 640, &c. The Perſian there, &c.] The Mythology of the Athenians 
was much more complex than that of any other nation; as this ingenious peo- 
ple were not only daily finding out new Deities for themſelves, but were adopt- 
ing into the number, the Gods of every nation around them. Heſiod reckons 
no leſs than thirty thouſand of theſe in his time. | 
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Marks his young ſyſtem opening on the gaze, 
To full-proportion'd ſymmetry. With joy, 
Thy ſons Phœnicia, in the thronging port 
Behold reviving Commerce, Ev'n the look 


Of pale Judea brightens, as the draught 
Unfolds Religion's beauteous form, pourtray'd 


In fairer colours, and the kindling flame, 
Waked at Devotion's ſhrine. No more thou viewſt 
Auſtere Philoſophy confined to Few : 

Lo where ſhe moves, with all th' immortal nine, 
That {weep the lyre, melodious! In her eye 
The Graces languiſh, and her melting voice 

Is harmony. In Plato's glowing page, 

Her ſtrain ſtill vibrates to the thrilling heart 

Deep- pierced, that pants to claſp the lovely form 
Of ſmiling Beauty ; or intranced ſurveys 

In viſion's vivid beam, Elyſian groves, 


The great rewards of Virtue ; and elate, 


Burſts o'er the bound of death, and hopes the ſkies. 


The Perſians, Egyptians, and even the Jews may be ſaid on that account 
with propriety, to have obſerved their different ſyſtems of Religion in that of 
the Athenians. 


Treks 
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Tnukexx heav'n-bred Genius fired Pericles' ſoul, 
Beloved of Pallas, on whoſe tuneful tongue 
Divine Perſuaſion pour d her magic lay. 
Stern Juſtice there to Ariſtides hand 

Conſigned her balance; thro' th' illumined ſoul 
Of god-like Socrates, meek Wiſdom ſhot 

Her pureſt ray, and to the mental hope 
Diſplay'd a world to come. Themiſtocles 
Elate, from Luxury's high-arched brow, 


Snatch'd the looſe plume, and on her purple creſt, 


That ſhook on Victory's triumphant wheel; 
1 Wrote Diſappointment. ---Yet not all the arts 
| That poliſh life ; not the meridian reign 
Of mild Philoſophy that forms the mind; 


Not all the juſt ſimplicity of taſte; 


Nor pour'd from warbling lutes, the melting lay ; 
Nor the ſweet plaining of the tragic Muſe 

That thrill'd the ear of Pity ; nor the tide 

Of rapid Eloquence that ruſh'd along, 

And whirl'd light Paſſion on its headlong wave: 


144 


660 


665 


Not 
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Not theſe united gave the ſoul to reach 680 
The Firſt of Beings.— Back th aſtoniſſi d thought 

Recoil'd to earth, loſt in the boundleſs maze 

Of His perfections ; and deſpair d to rife. 


Tuxxcs raiſed to hope, from Reaſon's yielding graſp 
Bold Fancy ſnatch'd the rein; on aery ſchemes 68; 
Intent, and ſcenes light-floating on the view. 

Hence roſe her pictured Deities, as Fear, 
Or Paſſion ſketch'd the train. The Thunderer fat 
Shrined in black clouds, or bellow'd o'er the field, 
Smit with the duſt of earth : Rapine and Rage 690 
Mark'd his dire courſe, and Murder ſtain'd his hands. 
Hence Fury ſhook her torch, and Jealouſy 
Inflamed to madneſs, roll'd her yellow eyes 
O'er heav'n's celeſtial azure. From the groves 

Line 680, 1. Not theſe united, &c.] It is not meant here to inſinuate, that 
the light of Nature might not have led the Heathens to form juſt conceptions 
ot the Supreme Mind; as we have already ſeen that ſome of their philoſo- 
phers and poets, ſpeak with ſuitable dignity of the natural and moral attri- 
butes of the Deity. The author means only to oblerve, that the moſt igno- 
rant, which was by far the moſt numerous tribe, gave credit to the moſt ex- 


travagant Fiction; and that the more intelligent part, were unable to form ſo 


full and perfect an idea of the Creator, as we find exhibited in the writings of 
Inſpiration. See the Note on p. 59. 1. 79. 


Line 689, 90. Bellow'd in the field, &c.] See examples of this in Ctid's 
Melam. palſim. 


Of 
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Of Cyprus, to the laughter- loving Queen, 695 
The Queen of Luſt, high- fuming incenſe roſe. 

One limp'd, and one was blind; in ſlaughter one 

Was bleſt, and bathed his horrid ſteps in gore. 

Ev'n ſhe, the Power of Wiſdom, from her limbs 

Shook off th' ethereal mantle, laid the helm, 700 
The ſpear aſide, the black-deſcending plume, 

And Jove's eternal Ægis; call'd the Loves 

To wanton in her ſmile, and ſhow'd her form 

All- naked, ſwelling to th enraptured gaze, 

On Ida's ſhaggy top ;---vain hope, to gain 705 


The prize of Beauty from a mortal hand. 


Sven Fancy ſketch'd the heav'nly hoſt ; ſo deep 
Plunged in the gulph of cloſing darkneſs, lay 
Her wild creation.---Does thy ſecret ſoul 
Reject it or approve ? Say was a plan 710 
So looſe, ſo various, ſo unſhaped of parts, 
Form d to impreſs conviction on the thought 
Ot cool deciding Reaſon? Strays the walk 
Of erring Judgment to ſo dark a ſhore ? 


ProMeT 
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ProweT to reply, yet cautious of offence, 
The heart's ſoft whiſper told the flaſhing glance 
Its filent indignation. Then the Sage 
Reſumed : his look was pity, and his voice 


Soft as the breath of Evening, when it ſteals 


Along the flowery bank, bedropd with dew. 


Yer was the draught that to thy bluſhing check 


Calls up th' indignant colour, by the ſons 

Of Science long embraced. The Pencil ſhed 
Its richeſt tints, fair from th' abyſs of night 
To call the form celeſtial ; to deſcribe 

The birth of Infinite; to arm the hand 

Of Jove with thunder, and his eyes with rage. 
Nor leſs the Sculptor plied his forming art 

To faſhion Deity ; the chizzel preſt 

Thro' the blue marble's ſweating veins, to ſhape 
The living buſt in attitude obſcene. 

Ev'n Architecture ſtretchd her thought ſublime 
To graſp the vaſt deſign : looſe to her view, 


Th' imperſect forms of Grandeur ſwimm'd along, 
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As ſweeps a meteor o'er the Aaſhing ſkies : 

Till Judgment's ſteddy gaze had wrought the parts 
To fair proportion; till the ſimple touch 

Of magic Elegance had graced the dome, 
That roſe, (diſgrace of Science!) to the Powers 
Of rapine, luſt, and ſlaughter. Theſe thou ſeeſt, 
Tho' waked to life, tho' delicate to feel 

Each finer movement of the melting ſoul ; 
Tho' tuned by harmony, the trembling lay 
Was uniſon to Nature: tho refined 

By ſweet Philoſophy's perſwaſive lore ; 

Ev'n in their pureſt age, by truth inſpired ; 
And taught by Wiſdom, in thy ſimple guiſe 
Exalted Socrates !---Yet prone to act — 
From ſuperſtitious terror. Know the ſails, 
That late triumphant floated to the breeze; 
Shall waft yon navy to Sicilia's ſnore; 
But not to conqueſt: for their better Chief, 
Young Alcibiades is doom'd to death, 

By Superſtition doom'd, to ſate the wiſh 

Of yellow: liver d Envy. From its baſe, 
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Their Dagon fallen, th' offended Power demands 
Blood for a ſacrifice. Led by the Few, 
The many madden, and their frantic zeal, 
Quick as dry powder ruſhing into flame, 
Burſts the frail mounds of reaſon, juſtice, law; 
And whirls him to deſtruction. Yet are theſe, 
Keen, ſenſible, ingenious ; prompt to glow 
With honeſt ſhame ; and from the vulgar herd 
Of other climes, by worth disjoin'd as far, 
As from the twilight bat, th' aereal bird 
| Sublime, that gazes on the dazzling ſun 
With ſteddy nerve, and wings the midway air. 


Tnus duped by Fancy, erring Reaſon ſtray'd 
| Thro' Night's black gloom ; and with uncertain ſtep, 
Stumbled from rock to rock. The plan perplex'd, 770 
Obſcure, that link'd on Wiſdom's beauteous chain, 
Paſſion to Happineſs, (unequal yoke !) 
And Folly to Perfection. Such the path 
Of thoſe whom Nature charm'd, and Taſte refined, 


HERR 
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Hax pauſed the Sage. Attentive I revolved 775 


The ſcene in ſilence, then ſerene replied, 


« ConviNnceD by truth, th' enlightned mind no more 
« Suſpends its full afſent.---I ſee how weak 
« The bark of Hope, to ſtem the mighty tide 
« Of ſhoreleſs Infinite: though Reaſon plies 780 
« Along the ruffled ſtream his waving oar; 
« Or ſees ſhort lengths, or glimmers on the rock ; 
« Or marks the ſhallow of a ridgy bay : 
« Yet hopeleſs of a wider range; repell'd | 
« By every wave; check'd by the winds; oer-awed 785 
« By opening views; or ſinking in the gulph 
« Of Darkneſs and Confuſion.---O like Heav'n 
« Propitious ! frown not, if the labouring mind 
« Is ſtill perplex d; if yet my thoughts demand, 
“Why Wiſdom infinite, whoſe ways are Peace; 790 
* Whoſe plan Perfection; to ſo lame a Guide 
So long conſign d the helm. Why on the ſoul 
“ Flaſh'd not immediate viſion ? He, whole breath 


* Waked the young offspring into life; beheld 
Q 2 Its 
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ce Its latent powers, knew all its reach of thought; 
« Saw it frail, various, weak, uncertain ; left 
To taſk unequal, and bewildered wild 

& In Error's devious maze. Had the keen beam 

« Of Heavn ſhot radiant thro' the duſky gloom, 

ce To point the path of Truth; had Reaſon ſhaped 
« His early courſe by ſome directing ſtar ; 

« Ne'er had bold Fancy's daring wing eſſay d 

« Th' unmeaſured waſte unaided ; but repreſs'd, | 
« Had moved reſponſive to the whiſper'd lore 

« Of Judgment and of Nature. Then the ray, 

_ « $0 late that lightned on th' enquiring mind; 
“Had ſhone alike on all; nor man complain'd 


« Of partial favours on a part conferr'd ; 


% Nor ſhower d profuſe, and liberal on the whole.“ 
Duz1ovs I ſpoke ; for with indignant eye 
| The Sire beheld me ; and athwart his brow 


| Reproof had caſt her frown. Severe he ſaid 


Accus: not Providence; - to thee its ways 
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Are wrapt in darkneſs ; raſh alike thou deem'ſt 

Of wiſdom or injuſtice.---Grant that Heav'n 815 
Submiſs, to Nature's glimmering ſearch had lent 

Internal light; that ſome ſuperior Power 

Had beckoning ſeized weak Reaſon's groping hand, 

And ſhow'd the object of his ſearch ; and clear'd 


His trembling twilight to a perſect day: 820 
Then had thy thought elate diſdain d to on 
The boon conſerr'd; thine all the work had been; 


Line 821, 2. Then had thy thought elate, &c.] This argument hath been ex- 
plained with great force and propriety by the advocates of Chriſtianity ; in 
anſwer to the objection drawn from its having been ſo late introduced. —A 
very little attention to the faculties of the human mind, will convince us that 
this obſervation is founded on truth and nature. As the mind of man is na- 
turally prying and inquiſitive ; fo it is apt upon all occaſions, not only to ex- 
ult in the principles which it may have invented ; but to carry its reſearches 
from one ſubject to another; and to conſider as poſſible the molt abſtruſe ſpe- 
culations. Without the teſtimony of experience we ſhould never have be- 
lieved, that principles of Theology ſo different from thoſe which Reaſon ap- 
pears to eſtabliſh, could have obtained at any period ; and far leſs that theſe 
ſhould have been embraced by nations remarkably diſtinguiſhed for poliſhed 
and cultivated manners. The teſtimony of experience was therefore abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to ſhow us, how far human nature unaſſiſted by Revelation, 13 
able to proceed in theological diſcoveries ; and to eſtabliſh a criterion by 
which we may diſcriminate betwixt the reſearches of Reaſon, and the truths 
of Inſpiration. Had a compleat Revelation of the divine will been exhibited 
at any early period of the world; as the argument from prophecy mult have 
been. greatly weakened, if not wholly loſt, a ſtandard of this nature could 
never have been ſettled ; and the mind inſenſible of its obligations to the Su- 
preme Being, would have arrogated to itſelf thoſe diſcoveries, which we are 
now fully ſatisfied it could never have invented. Chriſtianity therefore was 
not introduced till that period, at which the human mind might have an op- 
portunity to know from the hiſtory of former ages, that its powers were inade- 
quate to the diſcoveries of Theology ; and conſequently that a Divine Revela- 
tion was indiſpenſably neceſſary. 

; Nor 
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Nor God received His own.—Still if thou ſeekſt 


To know why man is form'd ſo weak, ſo lame; 

Why not advanced in Wiſdom's riſing ſcale 825 
To range a wider orbit : Firſt demand, 

Why on the boar's broad briſtly back beſmear'd, 

Floats not the downy ermin ; firſt enquire, 

Why the bright peacock mid' the noon-day blaze, 

That ſpreads his ſtarry plumage to the ſun ; 830 
And gleams reſplendent in the dazzling ray ; 

Pours not thy lay ſweet Philomel ; nor wings 

The air with lightning-ſpeed, and marks the earth 

A ſpeck beneath.--- Vain were the ſearch ? not leſs 

The Hope preſumptuous that arraigns thy God; B35 
Who gave not ſooner, what beſtow'd, had moved 

Thy pride to queſtion all : who form'd thee firſt 

A Man, but not an Angel. Know twas deem'd 

Peſt by eternal Wiſdom ; that the ſearch 

Of man unaided, ſhould aſpire in vain 840 


To reach the Firſt of things; that in the maze 


Line 824, 25. Ny man is form'd as cbeak, &c.] i. e. Why Deity did not 
originally confer on man ſufficient abilities to inveſtigate theſe truths, without 
the aid of Revelation. This objection is but ſlightly touched here. The rea- 
der may ice it treated at more length in Book I. from 1. 90%, to 991. 


Ot 
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Of Fancy wandering wild, his feet ſhould err 

| Par from th' aſcent that leads to truth, inticed 
By the faint ſemblance of aereal ſhapes ; 

By Phantomes ſwimming on the mental gaze ; 

N Till Heav'n recall'd his ſtep; till God reveal d 
The path o erlook d by his pre ſumptuous pride; 
And burſt th' involving Dark that form d its veil. 


HEN Arrogance chaſtiſed, beholds her plume 
Soil'd in the duſt ; hence Reaſon's judging eye 850 
Sedate and flow th hiſtoric field ſurveys : 
Sees Nature's {imple ſons untaught by Art, 


Roam o'er the violet-purpled dale, ſerene ; 
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Pure as the nectard ſtream that cireling, warms 
he peache's downy boſome: ſees them caught 85 5 
In Pleaſure's ſilken chain; by Virtue left; 


By Innocence miſled, by Vice inſnared. 


Tuꝝxcex down the ſteep of long-revolving years 
Deſcends the wing ſlow-waving. On thy clime, 
Illumined Egypt, his delighted gaze 860 
Marks 
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Marks the firſt dawn of Science, heav'n- inſpired, 

Beam on th' enlightned path. —Piles, Bulwarks, Fanes, 
And cloudy Pyramids aſcending, ſtretch 

Their ſpires to Heav'n. By aſtronomic chains 

The ſpheres are circled, and the mounting Sun, 865 
On Fancy's magic wheel performs his round. 

Yet blind to truth, the darkned. mind confounds 

The Maker with His work. He leaves them pale 

And groveling low at Inſtinct's hallowed ſhrine. 


H 1s nobleſt rites prophaned, th' indignant Power 870 
| Averts his look; and lo, the happy climes 

Of Arts, and Elegance, and poliſh'd life ; 

Unfold their mantling groves !---the Graces ſport 

Looſe on the balmy-pinnion'd gale, that waves 

Thy ſtream Ilyſſus, where the ſhady ſpires 875 
Of buſy Athens tremble ! Here at laſt, 

He hopes a nobler plan, but hopes in vain, 

Innumerous, floating on the ſtartled view, 


The ſwarming Deities ariſe !---Behind 


Line 864. By aſtronomic chains, &c.] This refers to the defective ſyſtem of 
Aſtronomy which obtained in theſe ages. 
The 
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The Furies howl ; Luſt, Rapine, Murder, Rage, 880 
Wich blood - ſtain d eyes ſtride in the horrid train 


Deform'd, and baleful taint the murky air. 


An theſe thy Gods, O Athens? was my voice 
« (Exclaims the Power aghaſt !) ſtrain d to ſupport 
A ſcheme that teems with Folly ?--The wild dream 385 
Of howling Phrenzy, forms not to the mind 
« Shapcs more diſcordant, when the dizzy head 


« Swims, and the breath of Fancy whirls the brain ! 


© Warn'd by my call, tis ſaid the wiſer Few 

© Deſpiſed their country's ſuperſtitious rites ; 890 
Nor bent at Folly's ſhrine the ſupple knee. 

« 'Tis juft :---but wrought they by my light convey'd, 

« A nobler ſyſtem then ? Did Reaſon point 

« The path to truth? Ah no !---Philoſophy 


= 


« Dream'd of immortal life; but dream'd by ſtarts; 895 
e By ſtarts awaked, and doubted. To her ſearch 


Line 894, 5. Philoſophy dream'd, &c.] It affords a melancholy proof of the 
weakneſs of the human mind to reflect that there are many important truths, 
which have, during a ſucceſſion of ages been firmly believed only by ignorant 
and uncivilized nations; and that the powers of the mind in their higheſt ſtate of 
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« The light was feeble, and the field around 
% Was long and dark, and deſolate ---She gave 


Io The palm of Hope.---Hope on his rainbow plumed, 

« Sat wrapt in viſion, and his glittering wings 900 
« Expanding reach'd the ſkies : but Doubt behind, 

Slow dogg'd his flight, and breathed a ſullen cloud, 


« That ſereen d its glories from his miſty view. 


mprovement, are productive of Scepticiſin, rather than Conviction. Of the 
truth of this obſervation, the preſent ſubject affords a remarkable inſtance, 
We have already remarked, that the belief of a Future State characteriſeth in 
one ſhape or other all Nations whatever. The Heathens indiſcriminately had 
their Elyſtum and Tartarus ; the Mohammedans have their Houris the Sa- 
 vages of India and America ſuppoſe that their Fathers enjoy over again in 
another world, the pleaſures which were moſt agreeable in this life ;—and the 
ancient inhabitants of North Briton believed (it Offian is to be credited,) that 
their Warriors failed on clouds, and purſued aereal deer; an opinion which may 
afford ſome conſolation to a modern ſuperannuated Fox hunter. The Philoſo- 
phers of antiquity however, who may be ſuppoſed to have examined this ſub- 
Jet with greater attention, expreſs themſelves much more dubiouſly. We 
have already ſeen Plato expreſſing his deſire of obtaining ſome Divine lighr 
with regard to this matter ; and we ſhall find his follower Cicero, equally un- 
certain and fluctuating in his opinions. Me vero delectat, (ſays he, ſpeaking 
of a future ſtate of exiſtence) deinde etiam fi non fit, mihi tamen perſuaderi 
velim. One of his ſpeakers in the beautiful Dialogue on Death, ſays very in- 
genuouſly, upon being aſked whether he had read Plato's Phædon; that he 
knows not how eit is; when he read the book, he aſſented to the reaſoning, 
but when he laid it aſide, his doubts returned, Tv/caul. Quaft. lib. i. The ſame 
author informs us, that the celebrated 'Theophraſtus complained on his death- 
bed, that Nature had capriciouſly beſtowed a long life upon Crows and Fawns, 
to whom it can be of no advantage; and had made man ſo ſhort-lived, to 
whom a longer ſeries of years would have been ſo highly beneficial, for com- 
pleating his reſearches. Qurrebatur igitur ſi cum illa videre cæpiſſet, extin- 
gui, Id lib. iii. We might confirm this remark by many other examples of 
this kind; if theſe would not ſwell the note to too much length. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve from the whole, the propriety with which it 1s ſaid in the Sa- 
cred Writings, that Life and Immortality ace brought to Light by the Goſpel. 


« ONE 
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« ONE Sage alone, with philoſophic eye 
« Look'd thro the gloom, and ſpied the ruling hand 905 
« Of Wiſdom in her works; but from his fight 
« The Viſion vaniſh'd; to his lips divine, 
« By Superſtition held, the poiſon d draught 
« Crack'd Life's weak ſtrings, and ſent th unpriſon d mind, 
« Half-clear'd, to know the truth his mind explored.” 910 


Hers Reaſon fails; his flagging wing demands 
Superior aid to raiſe his looſen'd plumes ; 
To form them to the flight, He marks afar, 
Superior aid deſcending ; and ſubmiſs 
Marks the long path where Revelation pours 915 
Her ſteddy ray, and ſhows new ſcenes, diſplay d 
In rich variety; and owns the hand 


Of Wiſdom rear d conſpicuous o er the whole. 


Tuus as thine eye purſues the mighty plan; 
Thou ſeeſt the Power who call'd the kindling beam 920 
Of light from Chaos ; whoſe high mandate reins 
The wheeling winds, or on their wild wings ſhowers 
R 2 The 
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The balm of Health; who bids the mountains rear 

Their cloudy ſummits, or volcanos waſte 

Their fiery fuel; and conſults in all 925 
The good of man :—Thou ſeeſt Him in the ſcheme 

Of moral Good, diſpoſing oer the whole 

One ſum of Benefit ; and as it ſwells 

To fair harmonious ſymmetry ; thou ſeeſt 


One glorious aim that rules, and works in all. 930 


Pzxnaes, (thus milder ſpoke the parting Sage) 


Perhaps eternal Wiſdom leaves immured 


In ignorance and night, the tribes that roam 


O'er regions far remote, where Nature ſhowers 
With liberal hand her treaſures : From a Few, 934 
A favour'd Few, removes the mantling veil: 


That hence to Gratitude's ſweet-thrilling ſtring 


Line 932, Sc. Perhaps eternal Wiſdom, &c.] This remark is ſubjoined in 
anſwer to a queſtion which may very naturally be aſked ; and that is, why Re- 
vealed Religion, now that it is granted ta mankind; is limited to ſo ſmall a 
number of the human ſpecies. Perhaps it is not wholly from the purpoſe to 
reply ; that as by the late introduction of Chriſtianity, mankind were prepared 
to embrace it by being fully convinced of the inſufficiency of Reaſon ; ſo by 
its being conferred only upon a part, this conviction is ſtil impreſſed: forctbly 
upon the mind; as we ſee that unaffiſted Reaſon is as unable at this period as 
it was at any former one, to form a conſiſtent ſcheme of religious principles. 
Our gratitude therefore, who are diſtinguiſhed from others, ought to be pro- 
proportioned to our advantages. 

A. 
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The heart may move reponſive; that ſecured 

By living evidence, the mind may feel, 

May own its weakneſs ; taught at laſt to know 940 
That Nature's eye unaided, hopes in vain 

To reach its God ; that as the circling orb 

Of Providence revolves ; the ſecret wheels 


That ſhape its courſe, harmonious, tho' unſeen, 


Roll to their deſtined end ; though deem'd by man 945 


Weak or excentric ; for the God within, 


Works not by means to Human Pride reveal'd ;, 
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But ſilent moves to reach his great Deſign. 


HI on the gale aſcending as he ſpoke, 


The yellow cloud received him; and the wing 


Of Fancy glittering waved, and reach'd the ſkies. 
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BOOK Il. 


Ee ARGUMENT. 


Eſcription of the miſeries of 8 Life, and complaint of the un- 

equal diſtributions of Reward and Puniſhment, ver. 1, to 46, 
Scene of the Book to 57. Recapitulation of the two preceding books, to 
82. Concluſion with regard to human life, to go. Firſt Allegory. Di- 
ſeaſes the conſequences of Intemperance, and Temptation of Opulence, t9 
2905. Men frequently miſerable from obtaining their wiſhes, to 324. The 
inconveniencies enumerated which are attendant upon Afluence, to 44.4. 
Objection, that this relates only to the guilty, to 356. Anſwer, that 
Poverty is exempted from temptations, which are ready even to miſ- 
lead a virtuous man who is epulent, to 387. Other advantages of Pover- 
fy, t 393. Unreaſonableneſs of ode Providence, to 414. Com- 
plaint of ſuffering Virtue, to 443. Second Allegory. The trial of 
Virtue, to 676. Remarks upon the conduct of Providence, Cauſes of 
man's diſſatisfaction, to 716. The Allegories reſumed to 734. The diſ- 
penſations of Providence vindicated in the ſufferings of Virtue, by argu- 
ments drawn from the weakneſs of the human mind, which is unable to 
Judge, f the extent of its own faculties, to 753. From its miſtaking in 
many inſtances tle ruling paſſion, to 768. From its temerity in judging 


that a powerful temptation may be ſubdued, becauſe a weak one hath been 


refiſted, to 793. Injuſtice of accuſing the Deity, becauſe by placing a vir- 
tuous man in a low ſphere of life, he exempts him from temptation, or 
takes him off by death, when He ſees him expoſed to one which might be 
dangerous to bis virtue, 1 823. Reaſon why Vice is proſperous drawn 
fem tlie two Allegories, to 88 1. The argument from a future ſtate exa- 
mined, to 898. Vindication of Providence from the ſaints in heav en, 70 


987. Wiſdem perſonified, and pronouncing her deciſion from à review of 


the whole Poem, to 1037. Concluſion. 
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Y Time's ſlow-heaving tide, the works of man 


Are whelm'd ; how ſinks beneath his waſteful ſway 


The pride of Empire ! glittering for a while, 


The gilded veſſels ſports along the ſtream, 
Fann'd 


Line 1. By Time's ſflow-heaving tide, &c.] As we have in the two former 
Books endeavoured to point out the moſt conſpicuous marks of Deſign, which 
appear in the formation of the world and in its Government with reſpect to the 
introduction of Chriſtianity ; the next topic which falls naturally into conſidera- 
tion in canvaſſing this ſubject, relates to thoſe traces of Wiſdom, which a view 
of the Deity's moral Government ſuggeſts to the mind upon examination. 
The objections which lye againſt Providence, from the unequal diſtribution of 
Reward and Puniſhment which takes place at preſent, can only be entirely re- 

moved; 
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Fann'd with propitious gales : the ſides are firm, 5 
The hull capacious, and the ſwelling fails 

Float to the breeze of Summer. Ah how ſoon, 

Torn by the Tempeſt's wildly-ruſhing wing; 

And foundering on the deep, it lies deform'd, 

A ſhatter'd wreck ! nor leſs on Life deſcends 10 
The ſtorm impetuous; let thy ſilver hairs, 

Time-hallow'd Age, be witneſs ! the dim eye, 

The tottering tread, the furrow'd cheek, the hand 

Yet trembling from the blaſt. Tell ye who tend 

The bed of death; how o'er the helpleſs race 15 
Of human victims, ſtrides the harpy foot 

Of Miſery triumphant ! while the veins 


Shrink to the Fever's ſcorching breath, or feel 


moved by our belief that there is another ſtate in which a more perfect Dif. 
penſation obtains; and the author taking this for granted, only propoſeth to 
enquire, whether a review of Human Lite does not afford us ſufficient reaſons 
to conclude, that ſuch a Diſpenſation does really take place; and that the Su- 
preme Being conſults the benefit of His creatures, by ſubjecting them to tem- 
porary Evils. In order to effectuate this end, he enquires, whether Vice in 
lome ſenſe is not its own puniſhment, as Virtue is ſaid to be its own reward, 
even in this life. He aſſigns ſome obvious cauſes for which Crimes are not 
chaſtiſed in proportion to their demerit, in the preſent ſtate of things; and 
the puniſhment due to the Bad, is apparently transferred to the Virtuous. He 
concludes irom this detail, that there are evident marks of Deſign in the pre- 
ſent management of the world : and after ſuggeſting from theſe the probabili- 
ty of Future Retribution ; he ſums up the work with taking a view of it, as 
far as it concerns the happineſs of the Juſt. 


Startling 
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Starting, the fiery dart of racking Pain, 

That writhes to agony ; or looſened ſhake 20 
Before Conſumption 3 when her baleful ſpunge 

Drops its green poiſon on the ſprings of life. 


Nox theſe alone purſue the race of man. 
Far other ills await, far other woes 
Like vultures revel on his canker'd heart, 
25 
O ye who nightly languiſh o'er the tomb, 
Where ſleeps thy duſt, Eugenio! Ye whoſe hearts 
O'er Virtue bleed, when reeking from the ſcourge 


Ot dire Oppreſſion, in ſome lonely cave 


She pines all deſolate !---Ye Powers that haunt 30 
The vale where Genius breathes her plaint alone, 
Wild to the whiſtling wind : her voice unheard, 


As airs that warble o er the murmuring dale 


Remote, to Solitude's inchanted ear | 


O tell, why wrapt in Grandeur's floating robe; 25 


Vice mounts her throne ! while trembling at the bar 


Stands Innocence appall'd ! Tell why the hand 
8 2 Of 
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Of ftrutting Impudence, unlicenſed, graſps 
The palm of worth, and his indignant brow © 
Looks down, ' while meck-eyed Modeſty diſmay'd, 
Mantles her cheek in crimſon, and retires 

To bluſh in filence ! why thy purple car, 
High-plumed Ambition, bathes its rolling wheels 
In blood, and o'er pale Virtue's ſtreaming corſe, 


Rapid and mad'ning, fprings to reach the goal. 


Tnus while ſlow-wandering o'er the purple heath 
Stray'd my lone ſtep ; the melancholy mind. 
Had pour'd its plaint low-whiſpering, to the pale; 
That ſighing ſoothed its anguiſh. From his noon 
The ſun declined, and ſtooping from her ſphere 


Sublime, the lark's looſe-wheeling wing retired: 


Prone to her humble couch. Around the wild 
Was bleak and pathleſs; the ſurrounding hills, 
High- heaving, ſhow'd their gleamy tops afar ; 

And roll'd the plover's deeply-plaintive wail. 55 
Along the ſounding deſert. Soon abaſh'd, 
I mark'd with timid eye, the folemn ſtep 

Of 
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Of Contemplation. Fancy's magic wand 
Behind him waved ; and o'er her ſwelling limbs 
Light ſwimm'd the many-colour'd robe. —Awhile 60 


The Sire in ſilence view'd me; and began. 


O' ER Nature's ample field thy wondering mind 
Hath ſeen enlightned Wiſdom's guiding ray 
Stream on the work ; hath mark'd her beaming eye 
Fair on the Thunder's ragged front; her ſtep 65 
Along the Whirl-wind's defolating path; 
The deep Volcano's gleam, and thy wide waſte, 
Devouring Earthquake !—To the Mountain's brow 
Thine eye hath traced her walk ; and ſeen her ſcoop 
The River's bed, or teach the bubbling rill 70 
To ſteal wild-wandering o'er the lillied dale, 


That waves its dewy mantle o'er the ſtream. 


Nox leſs to aid weak Reaſon's ſearch, her thought 


To man propitious, form'd the nobler plan, 


Line 64, 5. Her beaming eye fair on the Thunder's, &c.] See Book I. from 
I. 496. 
Line 65, Sc. Her ſtep along the whirkwind, &c.] See B. I. I. 510, 806, 822. 
Line 68. To the Mountain's brow, &c.] See above from l. 638, to 795. 
Line 73. Nor leſs to aid, &c.] B. II. paſſ. _ 
at 
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That gave new beauties to th' enraptured view. 
Slow on the flight of Time thy mind hath ſeen 


Her ſtep attendant ; and the glorious ſcheme 


Fraught with high bounty, to perfection wrought ; 
Frail Nature aided ; Doubt's black cloud diſpell'd ; 


Truth from wild Fancy's wildering maze recall'd ; 


And heav'n indulgent to the hopes of man. 


WatLe theſe fair-beaming, to the mental eye 


Diſplay eternal Wiſdom ; think'ſt thou then, 
In Life's perplexing ſcenes her hand unſeen ? 
The doubt were impious. Let the raven ſpeak 
Her care, as o er the ſolitary wild 

He fails, and ſtooping to the deſtined prey, 
Flutters his ebon-coloured wing.---Thy plaint 


Be ceaſed ; attend in filence, and adore ! 


He ſpoke; and ſwelling, as the magic rod 
Of Fancy touch'd the trembling earth ; around, 
A woody theatre aroſe ! the pines 


Waved their green veſture o'er the ſhaded lawn, 
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Where bloom'd ſpontaneous beauty : all the tribe 
That mellow Autumn from the cloudy hill 95 
Beholds looſe-floating. Mid the circled field, 
An eaſy mount aſcending, raiſed its head 
High o'er the topmoſt boughs; whence to the gaze 
Delighted, all the ruſhing landſkip glow'd. 
Two paths of flowery turf where Art diſpoſed 100 
The rich embroidery, blooming as it roſe; 
Led thro' the winding forreſt. One inticed 
Th' unwary ſtep, that gradual ſcaled the brink 
Of a ſteep precipice ; whence the weak ſight, 
Dizzy with horror ! mark'd the ſhaggy rock, 105 


An height immenſe ! and tottering as he gazed 

Th' affrighted youth drop'd headlong. From the mount 
The other ſweeping ſhow'd a pompous pile ; 

Whoſe front tranſparent glittered to the ſun, 

And ſhow'd the broider'd dale. Its form diſplay'd 110 
The ſimple elegance of taſte. Below 

A range of pillars, eaſy, light, ſublime; 

Upheld at once, and dignified the domes 

That o'er the ſwelling arch majeſtic lean'd, 


Above, 
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Above, an aery cupola diſplay'd 

Its gleaming circle :---from th' illumined round, 
The landſkip danced in all the kindling hues 
That Fancy eyes with tranſport. 


As all- diſſolving, on the mount's high brow 
I mark'd the ſcene luxuriant on my car, 
The lute ſweet- warbling pour d a melting lay 
Deep- felt, that trembled to the wiſhing ſoul, 


SUDDEN, a Form all-radiant, as the cloud 
That gilds a ſummer eve; ſlow from the grove 
Advanced; of winning port; her pinnion d wings 
Hung looſe, and glitter'd to the ſparkling ray. 

A veil fair-mantling, o'er her gloſſy limbs 

Flow'd careleſs down ; and ſwimming to the breeze, 
Heightned the ivory poliſh.—In her hand, 

The lute of voice melodious, thro' the trees 
Low-murmuring waved; and on her moiſtned lips 
The Graces dropt ambroſia. Gradual on 


She came, and ſhow'd her charms all heav'nly fair, 


219 


120 


1 
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Full to th' aſtoniſh'd gaze: and from the gate 
Wide-opening, ruſh'd her loud-exulting train. 
A joyous tribe, that thro' the mazy dance 
Harmonious ſkimm'd in aery ring ; gay-robed, 
As the fair people of a vernal noon ; | 


That ſport, and humming ply th' aereal wing. 


Ox mid the circling throng ſuperior trod, 
And claim'd their homage ; yet his cheek retain'd 
The fading roſe of youth, that ere its prime 
Diſeaſe had wither'd, as th' expanding bud, 
Smit by pale Lightning's beauty-blaſting wing; 
Untimely droops, and quivering threats a fall, 
Eer Autumn's rude breath bare the leafy bough. 
Yet reeling from the feaſt, his eyes announced 
Intemperate joy, though {low-corroding Care 
Sat on his front, Behind him crawl'd the ſtep 
Of feeble Age; a Sire, whoſe ragged brow, 


Time's gradual plough- ſhare deepening as it roll'd, 


Had mark d with furrows; and his palſied limbs 


Bent, as he totter' d o'er the ruſtling lawn. 
T 
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Book III. 
The reſt laugh'd loud, and Mirth with frolic laugh 


Danced on their dimpling cheek : light to the voice 
Of the ſoft lute, all- looſe they roved along, 

Where young-eyed Pleaſure led their ſtep ; elate, 
And heedleſs of the road. The blooming Fair, 
Now ſiniling charm'd them; now her ſtealing lay 


155 


Thrill d to the ſoul. Along the flowery path 160 
Careleſs they follow d; till aghaſt they view'd 

The headlong precipice, and check d their courſe 

Sudden, and ſtarting, mark'd the howling wild. 


Vr ſoon the danger vaniſh'd : the bleak ſcene, 


Familiar frown'd no more. Though to the brink 


165 
One came, and foundering, tumbled as he gazed ; 
Another run, ſtood, totter'd, reel'd, and fell : 
Yet ſtill the croud precipitate preſs d on, 
Fearleſs of death. Some to their boſoms claſp'd 
The roſy-featured maid, whoſe beating veins 170 


Throbb d with ſoft tumult, and her downy check 


Glow'd to the warm embrace. Some ſnatch'd the cup 


Where the wine ſparkled, and with eager thirſt 
Quaft'd 
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Quaff d its delicious poiſon. Some retired, 

Far in the dark wood's deep receſs, explored 175 
Its windings wild, and led the willing Fair 

To bowers where Nature weaved th entangling ſhrub 

In mazes intricate ; that ſcarce the breeze 

Was heard to murmur, and the Sun's weak eye 

Look'd glimmering thro the gloom. Twas all a ſcene 18s 


Of ſport, and frolic dance, and laughing joy. 


Long o'er the lillied plain I caſt my eye; 
Long mark'd the croud that roam'd delighted on: 
Alternate tranſport, pity, love, and fear 
Work'd in my boſom. Dubious as I ſtood, 185 


The Sire benignant ſmiled, and thus reſumed. 


Lo! from thy heav'n-illumined glance, the miſt, 


That veils from mortal man, the Powers unſeen 
Who prompt to vice, is vaniſh'd ! Raiſe thy fight 


From yon black cloud, and mark what forms appear. 196 


I Loox'D, and hovering o'er the flowery turf 


2 Were 
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Were ſeen innumerable ſhapes, whoſe wings 

Waved on the wind, or o'er the glittering field 

Who trod in filence. Care with lowering brow 

Slow ſtalk'd, and Slander, ſpeckled as the ſnake 195 
That ſtings th unwary traveller, along 

'The tainted earth trail'd looſe ; or born on wings 

Blue as the brimſtone's gleam, in ſecret ſhot 

Her poiſon'd arrows pining Envy gnaw'd 

A blaſted laurel, from the locks of Fame | 200 
Snatch'd, as the Goddeſs to her lips applied 

Her mighty trump, and ſwell'd a ſolemn note 

To Homer's venerable name. Not far 

Stood Diſcord foaming. Riot double- tongued, 

And gleaming Frenzy, and thy yellow wing 205 
Revenge, fell fiend | ſhook plagues, and thro' the breaſt 
Infuſed their venom to the inmoſt ſoul. 

Oer all Diſeaſe her beauty-withering wand 

Waved high ; and heaving on the heavy air 

Her raven-pinions ; bloated as ſhe ſail'd 210 


Line 202, 3. Swell d a ſolemn note to Homer's, &c.] This refers (as the intel- 
ligent reader will obſerve) to the mean attempts of ſome critics, who becauſe 


they cannot reach the ſphere of Homer, would pull down this great genius to. 
their own level. 
The 
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The face of Nature, Shapeleſs was her form, 


And void; the Owl's ill-omen'd eyes high-raiſed, 

Speckled her front ; her noſtrils breathed a cloud ; 

Pale Famine's fallow hand had ſcoop'd her cheek ; 

And a green viper form'd her forky tongue. "arg 
Her wings the rank fen's putrid ſteam compoſed, 

Condenſed to ſolid. All her form below, 

Ended in fiery baſiliſcs, and ſnakes, 


And ſcorpions dropping venom.---Slow ſhe moved 

Along the troubled air ; and from a bag, 220 
(Wrought deep by Envy in her midnight den) 

Scatter'd the ſeeds of death. The ſparkling bowl 

Received them now; and now th' enfeebled corſe, 

Lank, open, ſpent, at each unfolding pore 

Suck'd in the poiſon, as it roſe decay'd, 225 


Livid, and weak, from Pleaſure's looſe embrace. 


SOON o'er each withering cheek, the baleful Power 
Had ſpread unſeen her life-conſuming ſtain ; 
Nor knew th' exulting Youth, who quaff d elate 
The draught delicious; that untimely froſt 230 
Lurk'd 
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Lurk'd by the ſprings of life ; and ſecret chill'd 
The florid blood, and mark'd him for the tomb. 


Ar laſt with weak ſtep came the trembling Sage, 
Haggard, and ſhrinking from the breeze; his voice 


Was deep, and hollow ; and the looſe nerves ſhook 238 
His ſilver- ſprinkled head. He thus began. 


4 O yet, while Heav'n ſuſpends your doom, be wiſe, 
« My Sons! O ceaſe to liſten to the lore 
&« Of Pleaſure! Death attends her forward ſtep ; 
And Pain's keen dart ſhoots pointed from her ſmile. 240 
« Hear then the words of Age: Yet Fate beſtows 
« One hour; yet Virtue with indulgent voice 
« By me invites to ſhun the 3 maze 
« Of Error: Let to crown with length of days, 
« With joy, with happineſs, your bold career 245 
She hopes | O ſnatch the proffer d boon | be rouzed ; 
« Fer her ſtrong arm tremendous, at your heads 
e Shall launch th avenging thunder: cer diſmay'd, 
« Perplex'd, bewilder'd, wild; you ſeek the haunt 

« Of 
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« Of Peace, when Darkneſs veils her lowly cot ; 250 


« And mourn her gentle ſmile for ever gone.” 


Cui Er on the youth whoſe bloom the mildew'd blaſt 
Of fell Diſeaſe had ſtain d; the words of Age 
Impreſs'd conviction ; ſtarting from his dream, 
He pauſed a moment, dubious as he muſed, 255 
From Pleaſure's flowery path to turn ſerene, 
With aim determined; or yet lingering, ſhare 


Her rich repaſt, and wait ſome future hour. 


Him thus half-rouzed, the ſoul-enchanting Fair 
Beheld: the ruby deepened on her lip, 260 
And keener radiance ſparkled in her eye. 

Bare as the throbbing boſom to his view 

Tumultuous heaved ; (the raven-colour'd hair 

Shaded its ſnowy white) all-looſe ſhe ſprung 

Back from the wood. The mantling veil clung round 265 
Her poliſh'd limbs, and ſhow'd the beauteous frame, 

Shaped by the hand of Harmony, and robed 

By all the Graces ; to the lawleſs glance 


Of 
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Of youth, that wandering o'er her countleſs charms 

Stray'd loſt in tranſport. With a ſmile that thrill'd 270 
His inmoſt ſoul, ſhe charm d him to her lore: 

Then ardent, claſping to her ſwelling breaſt 

His form high-kindling, with the voice of Love 

Waked the ſoft feelings of the melting foul. 


War then to calm enraptured thought, avail'd 


275 
Slow-judging Age? Impatient of controul ; 

And fired to rage at Pleaſure's whiſper'd call ; 

The bright reverſion of his rich domains 

Glanced quick on Paſſion's fiery-ſtreaming eye, 

And rouzed to frenzy.---By the filver hair 280 


He dragg'd the helpleſs Sire, while yet weak life 
Leap'd in his boſom ; to the ſhaggy rock ! 
(The gay companions of his frolic hours 


Lent willing aid) and hurl'd him headlong down ; 
Regardleſs of his wail | I ſaw his hands, „ 


His wither'd hands to graſp the ſteddy knee 
In vain extended ! heard the ſuppliant voice, 


Remote, as in ſome deep and hollow cave 


Howls 
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Howls the low wind ! and mark'd the wild eye, roll'd 

In deep unutterable woe !---Deſpair, 290 
Pity, and Anguiſh wrung my tortured heart 

By turns, that wiſh'd a dagger might avenge 

The ruffian-deed. The Power of thought beheld 


Sedate the mix'd emotions, and began, 


LEAVE thou to Heav'n the wretch whoſe impious hand 29 5 
Has foil'd the locks of venerable Age; 
And hurl'd his Sire untimely to the tomb. 
Diſeaſe thou ſeeſt and Death already wait 
To ſeize their victim. On the dizzy verge 


Of Time he ſtands unpitied; and the Power 300 


Impatient o'er him waves his ſweeping ſcythe. 


Line 298, 9. Diſeaſe thou ſeeſt and Death, &c.] As this book opens with a 
complaint of the miſeries to which human life is expoſed, partly from the diſ- 
eaſes which are incident to man ; and partly from the calamities of another 
kind to which his life is expoſed; it is replied here in anſwer to the firſt, that 
no argument can lye againſt Providence from this conſideration, becauſe Diſ- 
caſes are generally the conſequences of ſome ſpecies of intemperance. Thar 
many excellent moral ends are effectuated by theſe, is a truth, wluch the expe- 
rience of individuals will not permit us to queſtion. Yet 1t 18 certain in gene- 
ral, that as diitempers are entailed upon the molt robuſt conſtitution by irre gu- 
larity and exceſs; ſo perſons who are originally tender and delicate, will not 
only preſerve conſtant health, but will even retrieve a broken conſtitution by 
regularity and temperance. It is therefore unreaſonable to accuſe Providence, 
as If it inflicted thoſe diſeaſes as puniſhments, which are really the natural 
conſequences of our own conduct. 
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Yer warn'd, behold what danger marks the path 

Of high-brow'd Opulence ! Intemperance, 

The fruitful parent of Diſeaſe, behind 

Reels looſe, and filent plants th entangling ſnare. 305 
Oft, when to vengeance rouzed, th' Eternal dooms 

Some wretch to miſery extreme; He grants 

The fervent wiſh ; He gives th' inſatiate eye 

To rove tranſported o'er its golden ſtore ; 

The heart to ſwell like Xerxes, when he viewed 310 
His hoſts that wrapt th' immeaſurable plain ; 

And triumph'd in his power. Thus fares the wretch, 

As whirl'd by Paſſion, thro Life's duſty field 

He burſts exulting. On the drooping head 

Of Merit, ſhy to cenſure, and repreſs d es 
By decent Pride from murmuring ; his rude hand 

Arreſts the palm. He gains it; and adored 

Line 306, Sc. Oft when to vengeance rouzed, &c.] This 


—— —Numinibus vota exaudita malignis ; 


as Juvenal phraſes it, is a truth confirmed by experience, and affords as ſtrong 
a proof of the weakneſs of the human mind, and of its inſufficiency to judge 
ot the ways of Providence, as any that can be adduced. 

Line 314, &c. On the drooping head, &c.] In anſwer to the queſtion pro- 
poſed in the beginning, © Tell why the band of ſtrutting Impudence.” 


By 
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By Folly's wondering train, preſumptuous ſhapes 

His courſe ; till like a canker at the root, 

That ſecret riots on the vital ſtream, 320 
Slow, but ſure-waſting Fate in ſilence takes 

Th' inevitable aim; and ſpares the hand 

Of hoary Time his ſilver, and his ſcythe. 


O weax! thro' Paſſions erring glaſs to view, 
What cooler thought condemns! Think'ſt thou the man 3 2 5 
By birth exalted, by the laviſh hand 
Of Fortune crown d with honour, whoſe gay hours 
Dance to the melting lute's melodious lay, 
Is happy ?---Know thy wandering ſearch miſtakes 
The ſhade for ſubſtance. Could thy thought explore 330 
The mind within; what real ://s excite 
The mental tumult ; to the trembling gaze 
Of Fear what Phantoms of imagined woes 
Swim thro' the dark night's ſolemn noon, when ſleep 
Shakes not her poppies o'er his longing eyes, 335 
That roll in vain ; what inward-eating care 
Preys on his pamper'd blood ; what wiſhes wild; 
U 2 What 
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What dread of future miſery; what dreams 
Of horror gleam athwart the ſable ſcroll 


Where Memory prints her records: would the ſcene 340 


Wake thee to envy ? Would thy wiſhing ſoul 


Pant for the boon that glitters to the eye, 


But ſtings the heart, and poiſons all its joy? 


I xE4D thy ſecret doubt: Tis Guilt that ſhades 
te The brow of Grandeur; tis the ſolemn peal 345 
«© Of Conſcience thundering in the mental ear, 
«© That wakes to quick ſenſation. To the dream 
Of harmleſs Innocence, no Demon ſhakes 
« His front terrific : All is calm within, 
« And tuned to perfect harmony. Vet Peace 350 
e May dwell with Opulence ; one happy mind 
« May eye rejoicing its extended power 
« To work for man; exulting as it views 


Line 344, Sc. Tig Guilt that ſhades, &c.] 


Evaſiſſe putes quos diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cxdit ? 
Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnia fulgura pallent, 


Cum tonat exanimes primo quoque murmure cceli. 
Juv. Sat. XIII. 
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« A ſmiling tribe around, ſnatch'd from the graſp 
« Of ruthleſs want, and baſking in the beam 355 


« Of Joy, to tranſport kindling, and to love.” 


'T1s juſt -The noble mind by Fortune raiſed, 
And warm'd by ſtrong benevolence to ſpread 
Its happineſs to all; diſplays to man 
His Maker's image. To a god-like Few, 360 
Heavn gives at once the virtue, and the power ; 


Yet plants not Opulence for theſe a ſnare, 


Line 362, 3. Yet plants not Opulence, &c.] Though it is to be hoped, that 
the example of this mentioned in the Allegory will ſeldom or never happen ; 
yet it is ſtill certain that the proſpett of poſſeſſing large acquiſitions, may ſuggeſt 
to the needy, the voluptuous, the protuſe, or the avaricious part of mankind, 
deſires, which never enter into the thought of a perſon in low, or even in mo- 
derate circumſtances ; and methods of accompliſhing theſe which reaſon diſ- 
approves. The humorous Satyriſt's remark is conſidered by ſuch men in a 
very ſerious light. | 
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Before therefore any individual preſumes to blame Providence for not having 
placed him in ſuch a ſituation as his ambition aſpires to; he ought to conſider 
whether or not ſuch an imaginary benefit (if it was conferred upon him) would 
not be productive of greater miſchief to himſelf and to ſociety, than the ab- 
ſence of it can poſſibly be of poſitive evil to either. But as it is ſcarce poſſible 
that ſuch an enquiry can be conducted with perfe# impartiality, he will proba- 
bly find examples within the circle of his acquaintance ſufficient to convince 
him, that Affluence cannot confer Felicity; and that an unexpected flow of 
Proſperity in moſt inſtances, alters the whole character; and ſubſtitutes Pride, 
Preſumption, and Petulance, in the place of Humility, Modeſty, and that 
amiable Diffidence, which is commonly characteriſtic of merit. , 

1] hat 
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T hat Poverty cicapes ?---The wretch who dragg'd 
His Sire relentleſs to the tomb ;---Say, roſe 
No boiling paſſion in his rankled heart? 365 
Felt not his tortured breaſt the venom'd ſting 
Of keen Impatience ? Flamed not to his eye 
Gold, titles, honour ; all the tinſel-ſhow, 
That on the ſullen front of Avarice wakes 
A gloomy ſinile, and bids his little thought 370 
| Receive a gleam of joy. From theſe ſecure, 
Lives not untutor d Indigence at eaſe? 
And ſteals unſeen along the vale of Life, 
Calm, peaceful, ſhelter'd from the ſtormy blaſt 
That ſhakes Ambition's plume, that wrecks the hope, 375 
The quiet of mankind ?---What though to theſe 
The means are ſcanty ?---O'er the roughned cheek 
Health ſheds her bloom: their ſinews knit by toil, 
Robuſt and firm ſupport th' allotted weight ; 


And gradual looſed by long-revolving years, 380 
Reſign their charge, untainted by the ſeeds 
Of lurking Death ſlow thro' the form diffuſed 


From 
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From meals that Nature nauſcates, from the cup 
Where the wine laughs, and on the mantling cheek 


Kindles a tranſient bluſh 3 but works diſcaſe, 2385 


And ſhades the temples with untimely ſnow, 


L1vs theſe unknown within a narrower ſphere, 
Where plumed Ambition treads not ?---If their hopes, 
Leſs ardent, point not to ſome dazzling aim ; 
Their Fears are fewer: if their power to ſpread 
The ſtream of Happineſs o'er all around, 390 
Suits not, Benevolence, thy boundleſs will ! 
Yet leſs, yet weaker are the tempting ſnares 


That lead to Vice. The man who eyes with pain 


Line 383. From meals, &c.] The inſcription on Sardnapalus, the laſt Aſſy- 
rian Monarch, is pregnant with inſtruction to this purpoſe. | 


Eu eideg dr 311] egg, Tor U acts 
TepTopevors U. ®ayoy]1 oor x)15 ovno ts. 
Kai EV xar® eu pay wr ws TA4T]A Kal no hes 
Taur e 00 eualor, Y £ppor]iot, Y wile TY]wv 
Eoba' es7ao9 oy” 74 Ss rune x, na aay]e acrcn]ar. 
Chryſip. ap. Athen, L. VIII. 


Line 387. ] Cur igitur Divitiæ deſiderentur? aut ubi Paupertas beatos eſſe 
non ſinit? Signis credo, tabulis, ludis. Si quis eſt qui his delectetur, nonne 
melius tenues homines fruuntur, quam illi qui his abundant ?—Quoridie nos 
ipſa Natura admonet quam paucis, quam parvis rebus egeat, quam vilibus. 
Num igitur ignobilitas, aut humilitas, aut etiam popularis offenſio ſapientem 
beatum eſſe prohibebit? Vide ne plus commendatio in vulgus, & hæc quæ 
expetitur gloria moleſtiæ habeat quam voluptatis. Tſcul. Quæſt. Nb. v. 
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| Superior power, or inly-murmuring feels 

| Indignant paſſion, as he marks the mean, 
The weak, the bad, on Fortune's giddy wheel 
High-raiſed; who ſees the Miſer's hoarded cheſt 
Lock'd faſt, Suſpicion ſcowling on the door ; 
Who marks the young Heir joyous from the tomb 
That wraps his Father's bones, with eager gaze 
Devour the ſhining mammon, and diſperſe 
The duſt long-heap'd to all the ruſhing winds : 
Then mute and penſive plans ideal ſchemes 
Of generous bounty, calls the flitting breath 

From Famine's throbbing lip, or ſtrips the raggs 


From Poverty's ſhrunk back :—then ſecret blames 


The depth of God's unfathom'd ways to man; 

Knows not himſelf ; knows not that like the ice 

On Zembla's wintry rocks, the Paſſions froze 

By the chill blaſt of Penury would thaw 410 
Before the Sun's effulgence, ſtreaming wide 

With genial warmth, and from the looſened ſoil 


Swelling the pois nous weeds that lurk'd unſcen. 


N 
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« Ay yet, (the penſive deeply-muſing mind 
« Thus told its weak plaint to the murmuring tongue.) 
« Ah yet, what numbers tread the chearleſs haunt 
« Of pining Anguiſh ! whom the voice of Mirth 
« Soothes not in all the long-revolving hours 
« That roll in {low ſucceſſion !---What a train 
« Of mourners, ſee their laſt weak twig of Hope 
« Broke ſhort ; and wandering ſigh without a Friend 
« To ſtill the plaint of woe, to pour the balm 
« Of healing comfort on the rankling wound 
« Ayails it ought to theſe, that Virtue walks 
« Calm in the ſolitary cell? avails 
Her voice faint-whiſpering, when the infant looks 
„Pale to the Mother's ſorrow- ſtreaming eyes 
« With eager expectation? when the wail 
Of helpleſs Innocence, weak, dying, wild, 


181 


415 


420 


425 


Thrills to the heart's crack d ſtrings? What tho the thought 


© To noble ſentiment expands? The mind, 

Tho train d to virtue, every worthy deed 

* Exalts its kindling powers; and all the man 

** Pants with deſire to ſpread the mighty ſtream 
X 


439 


Of 
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« Of Happineſs around him ? Say what boon, 
© What good rewards his virtue? Are the means 435 
« Conferr'd, to reach his glorious end? Is Power 

te Rent from Oppreſſion's graſp, and to his hand 

« Conſign'd; that hence Society may bleſs 

c The generous Maſter ; that the piercing plaint 

« Of Woe may ceaſe, and Indigence relieved, 440 
« Stand ſmiling at his threſhold ? Is it thus 


That Heav'n o'erlooks, and Wiſdom rules the whole ?” 


Nor always, (thus the Sire rejoin'd) reward 
Awaits a virtuous deed ; nor God beſtows, 


Nor man deſerves it :---Yet th' Eternal works 


445 
To noble ends.---He ſpoke, and turn'd his eye 
Where Fancy ſtood. The Goddeſs to his look 
Obſequious waved her wand, and all the ſcene 
Was changed, and ſilent Wonder lock'd my tongue. 
For lo! reſponſive to her will; the wood 450 


Before me opening wide, diſcloſed a bleak, 
And trackleſs deſart; where the birds of Night 


Shrill- 
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Shrill-ſcreaming pour'd the melancholy wail ; 
Or dimly-hovering plied the boding wing. 


SLow from the mount's high ſummit, whence the ſcene 45 5 
Had glow'd around me ; the ſuperior Power 
Led to the ſolitary waſte. Behind, 
I paſſed dejected; thro' my chilling veins 
Dark Horror quivering ſhook the ſlackned knee. 
Quick from the wild waſte's gloomy face I turn'd 460 
My eyes with joy to mark the balmy groves, 
The wood's deep umbrage, and the glittering domes, 
Where Nature ſhower'd luxuriaace. But the ſcene 
Was barr'd from human ſtep. Where the green wood 
But late had opened, and its utmoſt bound 46s 
Join'd to the deſart: thro the hollow'd ground, 
Broad, deep, and billowy burſt a turbid ſtream 
With torrent-rore ; and on its rapid tide, 
Light whirl'd the mountain's ſturdy ſons, the rock, 
In broken fragments; and the feeble mounds 470 
Of Art's neglected labour.---Inly-pain'd, 
I traced the Sire's {low foot-ſtep ; and beheld 
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Far in the gloomy waſte, one lonely cot, 
Screen'd from the buſtling din of buſy man; 
Where Beauty ſmiled not, and the Blaſt's wild wing 475 
Bore not the City's hum. The rough heath form'd 
Its ſimple roof; the dark-o'erſhading pines 
Behind, by Toil's aſſiduous hand arranged, 
Mellow'd the chill Eaſt's nipping breath, and check'd 
The Tempeſt's ſwelling voice that whiſtled thro', 480 
Before, a caſement gave the trembling beam, 


That dimly glimmer'd o'er the channel'd floor; 
But ſhow'd a cultured field, by Induſtry 


| Manured, and waving to th' autumnal gale. 


A GLEAm of joy o erſpread the placid mind; 485 
Pleaſed, as it mark d rude Labour's finewy hand 
Triumph o'er Nature's roughneſs, and diffuſe 
Thy ſmile, fair Plenty, o'er the pathleſs wild. 


Tavs ſoothed I eyed the field; when to the plain 
Walk d out the Shepherd from his ſimple cheer ; 490 


And call'd his flock, that bleating as they ranged, 
Sought 
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Sought the warm ſhelter of a neighbouring fold, 

To eaſe their weary limbs. In his mild eye 

Beam'd heart-felt Innocence ; ſerene he raiſed 

His look to Heav'n, unconſcious of the crime, 495 
That points Reflection's quiver'd ſhaft with ſtings 

Severe, and aims them at the guilty heart. 

Vigorous he trod, as in the prime of years, 

When Life's gay ſpring reſigns the ſporting youth 

To firmer manhood ; and the bloom of Health, 500 
Freſh as the Morning's ſilver- ſprinkled robe, 

Swells on his mellow cheek. With eaſy ſtep 

He paſs'd deep-muſing, where the ruſtling boughs 
Light-wavering, o'er the yellow-fringed green 


Shook the looſe radiance of the weſtern ray. Jog5 


A pipe, melodious as the melting note 

Of warbling Philomel, preſs'd by his lips, 

Then pour'd its ſweet breath on the wings of Eve 
Harmonious. From the many-colour'd Choir 
Gay-glittering, ſtream'd the emulating lay,, 510 
Swell d in a thouſand quivering throats ; the ſtrains 


To heav'n aſcending, as the general voice 
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Of Nature, riſing in the hymn of praiſe. 


Rouzep by the ſong, around the ſmiling Swain 
Were ranged an happy Family. His wite, 
Fair as the roſe, when firſt the bluſhing Spring 
Sprinkles its balmy leaf with moiſt'ning dew ; 
Sat near him, decent in the al robe 
Of native Elegance ; no floating lawn, 
Refined by ſtudy, and the ceafeleſs care 
Of Luxury high-pamper'd, o'er her form 
Wanton d in aery folds : her ſimple dreſs, 
Hy artleſs Modeſty defign'd, improved 
The gifts of Nature. Careleſs on her knee 
An infant play'd, and wondering eyed with ſmiles 
The ſtrangers warbling from th' aereal bough, 
And eager join'd reſponſive. To her breaſt 
She claſp'd the boy in extacy of thought, 
And kiſs'd his little cheek. The others danced 


Elate and emulous around their Sire, 


By theſe ſecure of happineſs, no joy 


515 


520 


525 
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Was 
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Was ſought, that warms the beating heart, or wakes 
The ſoul to tranſport.— In the lonely wild 

Where muſing Solitude reſides; her cell 

Oft whiſpering, echoes to the gentle voice 

Of Peace, and glitters to her filver ray. 


His pipe untuned, the Sire with gladned heart 
Aroſe to range the deſart, and indulge 
The calm of placid thought.---Not far he walk d, 
When feebly-ſounding thro' the whiſtling boughs 
Was heard weak Sorrow's dying moan, that ſunk 
In hollow murmurs on the ſtartled ear. 
Abrupt, the Shepherd to the trembling note 
Turn'd quick; Compaſhon touch'd the feeling heart, 
And gave her mild beam to the pitying eye. 
At laſt arrived, his eager-ſearching view 
Saw where diſhonour'd on the ſordid earth, 
Pale, faint, and trembling in the graſp of death, 
Was laid a helpleſs victim ! The rude hand 
Of waſting Miſery had ſhrunk his veins; 
And in the hollow of his livid check 
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Sat Famine pictured. Struggling as he heard 

The tread of human feet; his heavy eyes 

Juſt heaved ; his voice low-muttering in a groan 

Its purpoſed word; ſurrounding darkneſs veil'd 555 

His ſight; and ſhivering on the edge of Death, 

He claim'd immediate aid. Soft from the ground, 

(Each gentler feeling of the ſoul awaked) 

The Shepherd raiſed him with parental care; 

And bore him tender, where the freſher gale 560 

Recall'd the weakly-flitting pulſe, and oped 

To life the leaden eyelid.---At his call, 
Diſpatchful with aſſiduous care they brought 

A cordial balm, that to his lips applied, 


Quench'd o'er his form reſtored, the clammy dew 565 


Of Death, and braced with ſtrength the glowing limbs. 


Tux man rekindling, as from ſome wild dream 
The ſoul ſtarts ſudden, and tranſported, ſees 
The headlong precipice diſſolve: with joy 
Beheld around the tribe of buſy friends 570 
Benevolent ; and call'd the Stranger's God 
To 
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To bleſs their labours; on their little field 

To ſhower propitious plenty; and command 

Sweet Peace to tend their cottage.---* Not to me, 

« (Replied the Sire ſedate) thy fervent prayer 575 
« Belongs; for Virtue bids exulting thought 

« Reward a worthy deed. Look to the Power, 

« Who from his ſeraph-circled throne, beyond 

« The ken of human glance; with willing ear 

« Stoops to the plaint of Anguiſh, Be thy vows 580 
« By Him accepted ; be thy life reſtored, 

« To bleſs thy friends, to heal with lenient balm 

The wounded heart; to bid the needy riſe; 

« And cloath in mantling ſmiles the cheek of Woe.” 


Line 576, 7. Virtue bids th' exulting thought, &c.] The boaſted ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy of Virtue in the ſenſe which is here aſſigned to it, may be conſidered as 
conſonant to the dictates of reaſon. As it is the natural conſequence of ſome 
vices to entail diſeaſes on the body; and of all, to give pain to the mind upon 
reflection; ſo a good action in ſome meaſure rewards itſelf, by the pleaſure 
with which at every period of life it is contemplated by the mind. In ſome 
ſenſe indeed it may be faid that a benevolent deed excluding every conſidera- 
tion of a future ſtate) is rewarded in the ampleſt manner, even in this world; 
as the man who performs it, enjoys for one ſingle action of his life, a perpetual 
ſource of pleaſure as often as he reflects on it. Yet if we extend the idea of Fe- 
licity a little further, and include under it thoſe other advantages which are 
commonly and juſtly included in it in the general eſtimation ; we ſhall. find 
that Virtue alone is far from being ſubſervient to all the purpoſes which it is 
ſuppoſed to accompliſh ; and that a man may be honeſt, who is not happy. 
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He faid : and inly-ſmiling, as the ſcene 585 
Roſe to delighted memory: humane, 
Led to his cottage. As they walk d, his gueſt 
Now gay and happy, told that from his home 
Wide-wandering, oer the pathleſs waſte he ſtray d; 
Nor look'd for ſhelter, till his weary limbs + od 
Claim'd the repoſing pillow. All around, 
Then roll'd his wiſhing eyes ; but nought was ſeen, 
Save the grey cloud that touch'd the diſtant hills ; 
And wilds of chearleſs Solitude. Perplex'd, 
With buſy care his long-protracted ſearch 595 


Explored a path; but all his ſearch was vain. 


Then defolate of heart, he ſtood alone, 

All helpleſs. Oer his feeble frame diſtill'd 

The reeking moiſture ; and the tears of Woe 

Stain'd his wan cheek. Afar the gleaming trees 600 

Were ſeen. His weak limbs dragg'd: their weight along 

Fottering : and reach'd the diſtant haunt ; and ſunk 

Oppreſs d: his voice ſhort-panting, heaved a groan ; 

Then faintly quiver'd,—< Twas the hand of God 

That led thee to the ſpot ; 'twas He who waked 60 
| « The 
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« The ſigh of Pity in thy gentle heart; 
« And ſent thee angel- like to ſpeak the Power 
« Who fills the deſart as the haunt of man.” 


Tuus talking to the ſylvan bower they came: 
Then to his family the ſwain conſign d 610 
His charge to taſte of hoſpitable rites, 
And ſhare refreſhing ſleep. His evening walk 
Reſumed, he wander'd onward, where the trees 


Disjoin'd the landſkip from the barren wild. 


As to ſome ſimple ſwain, whoſe happy days 615 
Had ſtole ſerene in innocence ; by chance | 
Some treaſure hoarded in the rock's cleft fide 
Juſt peeps; the ragged ſtones withold his hand 
That graſps to reach it : his devouring gaze 
Gleams on the pile ; his buſy fancy forms 620 
Gay dreams of Grandeur, happineſs till now 
Unknown, unſought ; his murmuring mind repines; 

He works impatient, and indignant ſpurns 
His former tate, poor, abject, mean, deſpiſed. 
S 14 80 
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So fared the thought-wrapt ſwain. Awhile he mark d 625 
The gay- robed villa floating to the breeze 


In looſen'd luxury; the aery mount, 


The pile gay glimmering thro the viſtoed groves, 


Or downward glittering in the headlong ſtream. 


Then nearer to his ſight the ſporting train 630 
Appear'd ; ſweet muſic rapt his wiſhing ſoul; 


| His blood danced lightly, and his buſtling thoughts 


Swim'd on the maze of Harmony, Awhile 


He eyed the ſcene perplex'd, and thus began. 


« An! what to gain briglit Pleaſure's genial ſmile 635 
&« Avails the pride of Virtue? Rough and hard, 
« Amidſt entangling thorns her rugged road 
Lies pathleſs. Labour is the envied meed 
« Her hand confers ;. and. near her Poverty 
* Sits ſhivering. Dark are Heav'n's myſterious ways, 640 
« Yet whence this pauſe ?---Yon cooling ſhades invite 
« My ſtep; to man's aſſiduous toil, the palm 
« Of Happineſs is yielded. Indolence 
“ O'erlooks the mark; and ſleepy dreams of bliſs, 

When 
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« When Reaſon calls to action. Lives not Peace, 645 
« Reigns not fair Virtue in theſe happy groves ? 

« She reigns ! tis bigot fear that from her train 

« Would chaſe the Pleaſures. Should my ſearch be crown'd 
« With conqueſt ; riches, honour, power conferr'd : 

« The Stranger's lips ſhall bleſs me. Should I fall; 650 
« To dare is noble. Let me try.”---He ſpoke, 


And plunged amid the ſtream, and ftemm'd its tide 

With nervous arm. Light o'er the ſwelling waves 

Awhile he fails triumphant. On his view, 

Each moment widening breaks the beauteous ſcene 655 

With heightned pomp ; and now its ſpicy bank 

Perfumes the whiſpering gale. The people pour 

Thro' the dark wood ; and to his ardent gaze 

Young Pleaſure radiant as the ſtar of Eve 

Extends a golden circlet. But the tide 660 

Breaks o'er him; and the rough ſtones ragged ſides 

Roll'd down the current, tear his ſhatter'd limbs, 

Or check his meditated courſe, or turn 

His aim abrupt : and now his dizzy brain 

Wheels, thro! his noſtrils darts the flaſhing ſtream : 665 
He 
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He pants by fits, and ſtarting gaſps for air ! 
Then whirls, and ſinks precipitate. The waves 


Cloſe round him. Snatch'd at once from life, from joy ; 


From ſweet domeſtic quiet ; from his home, 
Where the weak infant round a widow's neck 670 
Claſp'd its young arms: afar the Father lay 

In Deaths cold graſp. The throbbing heart that thrill'd 
Humane, to Miſery's deſponding wail ; 

Forgot each gentler feeling; and his eyes 

Wrapt in dark ſhade, were cloſed to wake no more, 675 


Azz theſe, Benevolence, the great rewards 

Of noble deeds? thus gains th' expanded heart 

That pants for others good, the generous aim, 

By god-like Piety inſpired 5 nor daſh'd 

By Reaſon's cool reſearch that weighs the means? 680 

Stands Death's grim front full in the rugged porch 

Where Virtue leads her ſons, in act to pierce 

The breaſt that melts to ſympathetic woe : 

While Vice ſtalks ſlow, and with contemptuous leer 

At eaſe beholds them? From the thought of man 685 
| How 
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How deeply ſcreen d are Heav'n's unfathom'd ways! 


Tuus wildly-wavering, roll'd the dubious mind 


From thought to thought, uncertain where its ſearch 


Should end. Yet from my lips, no whiſper'd plaint 
Told its weak muttering. But Attention rapt 
The liſtening ear, when thus the Sage reſumed. 


Say weeps not pity o'er yon mournful ſcene 
In ſoftned anguiſh ? Let the copious ſtream 
Burſt from thy feeling heart. The manly tear 
Belongs to virtue, Be the wretch accurſed, 


Whoſe boſom melts not to another's woe. 


Var know, what man's falſe gueſs miſtakes for ill, 
In God's unbounded. plan, promotes the good 
Of All; andas of All, the ſeparate bliſs 
Of Individuals, As the man whoſe thought 
Explores with deep deſign the ſecret ſprings 
That work the heart; can cooly trace the Cauſe, 
While Folly wonders on th' Effect ; and light,, 
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Skims the ſmooth face of Life's deceitful ſtreem: 

80 God, whoſe inſtant glance ſurveys a Whole, 705 
Where Human Wiſdom to one link confined, 

Glimmers ; with 4oundlefs reach adjuſts the means 

To boundleſs knowledge. Hence the wildering maze 

Where Reaſon grapes in darkneſs. Hence the tear 

On Pity's kindling cheek, that ſpeaks the man, 710 
Tho' weak, yet virtuous ; noble in the deed 


That marks his imperſection. As a mar, 
He 


Line 707, 8. With boundleſs reach, &c.] Thus Ariſtotle ſays of the Divine 
Mind, Awe 7 w To ev To ps] garwrngs t& aTANngs xunows jp rg ami]:niuw 
eg, woTep ajpentt purer oft Meyanu]tpor ie pits opyarov X,a0)npess M ον,iiͥ³ 
erepyeras amo]erouviſes, De Mun. This deſcription of the Deity is conformable 
to what is ſaid of Him in the ſacred writings. Cicero appears to have had it 
in his eye, when he ſays, Nec vero Deus ipſe qui intelligitur a nobis; alio 
modo intelligi poteſt ; niſi Mens ſoluta quædam, & libera ; ſegregata ab om- 
ne concretione mortali; omnia ſentiens, & movens, &c. Tu/c. Quæſt. lib. i, 
It is proper to obſerve here, that the author ought not to be miſtaken, as if in 
this, and in ſome other parts of the work, he intended to depreciate human 
reaſon below its proper value; and to repreſent it as inadequate to purpoſes 
which it is able to effectuate. The preceding, and ſome other quotations 
from the Ancients, are inſerted principally to ſhow, that Philoſophers who 
were led by the light of Nature, conceived juſt ideas of the Supreme Being, 
both as to his natural and moral attributes. We mean therefore only to ſay, 
that this faculty like a fine teleſcope, ſhows the compleat proportions of every 
object which is placed within its ſphere : but when it is employed to ſurvey 
ſuch as are too complicated of texture, or too diſtant in their poſition ; it re- 
preſents theſe obſcurely, and gives the eye no juſt idea of their nature or di- 
menſions. | 

Line 711, 12. Though weak yet virtuous.] Weak in this inſtance, becauſe 
perhaps he 1s lamenting as an Evil, what ought really to be confidered as an 
advantage: and virtuous at the ſame time, becauſe this amiable feeling is in Him 
commendable. There is indeed ſometimes an high degree of Virtue diſcover- 
ed in the ſuppreſſion of pity. Thus Virgil, as an inſtance of the fortitude 


and 
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He feels, he weeps, where the Superior Power 

would triumph: Should he ſmile, his ſmile were more, 

Or leſs than human. Yet be Reaſon cool, 715 
While Paſſion melts. Thou ſaw'ſt a joyous tribe, 

Gay Pleaſure's aery ſons, amid the grove 

Looſe-wandering : Nature ſhower'd her richeſt ſpoils 

To bleſs with new delight each circling hour. 

Thou ſaw'ſt a wretch yet reeking with the blood 720 
Of Age; a Father's blood: thou ſaw'ſt him left 


Careleſs, to riot in his wealth; the crime 


By heav'n unpuniſh'd ; fave where Conſcience ſtings 
The guilty heart, or what the fiery breath 


Of burning Fever kindles in the veins. 725 


Ix Poverty's low cell thou ſaw'ſt a Sire, 


and reſolution of Eneas, ſays. that when this hero was implored in the moſt 
paſſionate manner to continue with Dido, 


Mens immota manet ; lacrymæ volvuntur inanes. neid. IV. 


Line 713, 14. He weeps, where the fuperior Power, &c.] From the frailty of 
human nature which is unable to trace remote conſequences ; he is deeply at- 
fected with incidents which to a Superior Being who was capable to ſee further 
into futurity, would afford reaſon tor exultation and triumph; | 

Line 723, 24. Save where Conſcience ſtings, &c.] Theſe were formerly men- 
tioned as the natural conſequences of Vice, ſuppoling a ſtate of future rewards 
and puniſhment to be out of queſtion. See p. 132. l. 330, Sc. 
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Train'd to rough work, to labour, to the toil 

Of hardy Virtue ; yet his feeling ſoul 

Thrill'd to the plaint of helpleſs woe : the tear 

Of Anguiſh ceaſed before him. Age was raiſed, 730 
Reſpected, favour, and its prayer preferr d, 

In vain Lon ſtream has whelm'd him, and his eyes 


Are clofed for ever, —Art thou pierced ?—Attend. 


In man's ſhort reach-of mind, the Power that ſcans 
External forms, that marks the living bloom 735 
Of Nature ; whoſe quick glance can ſee the bounds 
Of moral good and ill, as theſe aſſume 
Their ſpheres in ſocial intercourſe, and join 
To colour Life; yet while it ſtrays abroad, 

And gleans a ſcanty harveſt from the field 740 


Line 734, Sc. In man's ſhort reach of mind, &c.] In the feries of philoſophical 
obſervations which follow from this verſe till near the end of the book, the 
two preceding allegories are explained in ſuch a manner, as to throw ſome 
light on the conduct of Providence with regard to Human Life. At leaſt the 
author attempted to do this.— In illuſtrating a ſubject which opens ſo wide a 
field of Conjecture, he has endeavoured to keep Probability in his eye as 
cloſely as poſſible ; and to aſſign ſome cauſes (not incongrous to reaſon) for 
which Virtue is expoſed to ſufferings, and Vice is permitted to riot in tempo- 
rary pleaſure, This is attempted in anſwer to the ſecond part of the Complaint 
in the beginning of this book, relating to the apparently unequal diſtribution 
of Reward and Puniſhment, which takes place in this life. Whether theſe re- 
marks are as ſatisfactory, as they are new (at leaſt in their preſent connection) 
to the author; the judicious reader muſt be left to determine. c 

| O 
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Of others, knows not what is felt at home. 

Thus calm Experience in the paſt beholds 

The Future: thus from Life's perplexing ſcenes 

She culls the nobleſt precepts, to direct 

The ſtep of youth; while yet th' important part, 745 
The Mind, remains unknown. Th' internal eye, 

Though quick to point each folly- featured form 

That ſtrikes its gaze, yet marks not, as they riſe, 

The paſſions height ning into flame, nor ſees 

What ſparks lye latent in th unfeeling mind, 750 
That want their fuel ; nor th' extent of thoſe 

Half- raiſed, and kindling to a rapid blaze. 


HzENck 


Line 748, 9. Marks not as they riſe, The paſſions, &c.] This is univerſally 
the caſe, when the progreſs of the paſſions is not accurately marked; or when 
opportunities of calling theſe into action do not occur in early life. A man 
who has acquired no knowledge of this nature from experience, or who has 
not marked the progreſſive ſteps, by which any paſſion acquires a maſtery over 
his mind, will be utterly incapable to judge o & latent principles which would 
influence his conduct, if by the circumſtances of life they were brought into | 
exerciſe; and of the manner in which his conduct would be. directed in a new | 
ſituation, by the paſſions which moſt forcibly influence his actions in common 4 
occurrences. It is however abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be fully ac- 
quainted with both theſe (as we ſhall ſhow afterwards) before he can be quali- 
hed in any meaſure to challenge the diſpenſations of Providence. 

Line 751, &c. Hence oft in Life's ſtill ſcenes, &c.] This obſervation, however 
paradoxical it may appear at firſt view, will upon cloſer enquiry be found con- 
formable to truth. It is commonly thought that a man's ruling Paſſion is dil- 
covered in his actions, as ſoon as he is capable of forming any conſiſtent proceſs 
of reaſoning, and to diſtinguiſh objects in the matters of ordinary life. This 
may be true of ſuch men as are born with remarkable genius, or of thoſe to 
whom affluence early ſupplies the means of gratifying deſire: But in _ 

2 He, 
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Hence oft in Life's ſtill fcenes th untutor'd mind 
Miſtakes its ruling principle. The man 
Who waſtes his calm hours in the vale of eaſe, 755 
Nor dreams of higher bliſs, not therefore wants 
Ambitious aim; but diſtant from his view, 
Its object ſtrikes not his averted ſight, 
Nor breaks the calm within. Is he then good, 
Juſt, pious, happy, e humane? 760 
Fired by no hope, by no temptation ſway'd, 
Of power to ſhake firm Virtue's ſteddy baſe, 
His courſe by thought improved, confirm'd by time, 
Becomes habitual ; if he ſwerves, yet Fear 
| Recalls the er: ing wanderer to his home : 765 
As ſome lone traveller perplex d, and wild, 


life, that Paſſion will be conſidered as predominant whoſe demands are anſwer- 
ed with the greateſt facility ; while others, which might perhaps be equally or 
even more forcible, are permitted to remain inactive, becauſe they are not ſti- 
mulated by proper objects. Thus let us ſuppoſe a man placed in mean cir- 

cumſtances, who has in his mind the ſeeds both of Ambition and Avarice. It 
is obvious, that as his pittance of wealth, however ſcanty, will afford ſome ex- 
erciſe to the latter, while the former is totally neglected from the deſpair of 
gratifying its deſires; he will naturally conſider that paſſion as principal, which 
2 conſtant habit of indulgence has called into perpetual action. Should this 
man at any future period of life find himſelf raiſed to opulence; he may diſcover 
that he had miſtaken, the bias of his mind, and that the deſire of acquiſition, 
which he ſuppoſed principally to characteriſe it, hath been employed as a tool 


to effectuate the purpoſes of that latent Ambition which will then be predomi- | 
DAnk. 


Beholds 
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Beholds with joy his former path, and ſprings 

Elate to reach it. But when higher ſcenes 

Ruſh on the wondering mind, and wake the ſparks 
Of ſome young Paſſion, ſmother'd, not denied; 
Who then from paſt experience ſtands ſecure, 

As he who eyed yon ſmiling ſcene, and plunged 
Raſh in the billowy ſtream, elate of heart; 

Who ſees his will ſtill opening, as his power 

To ſpread extends in Fancy's ardent gaze; 

Still wants to know himſelf. What tho' the mind 
Tried, yet victorious, from th' inſidious ſnare 
Eſcapes ?—The ſtrength that laid Patroclus low, 
Match'd not Achilles. Has the man ſubdued 
Inferior paſſions ?- Give Temptation power: 

Lay the bright Phantom in the lap of Eaſe 


All-languiſhing; and bid the ſmiles of Love 
Dimple the florid cheek. Let Pleaſure ſtand. 
Cloſe by her fide, and bid the circling wreath 
Ot Honour grace her forehead : let the veil 
Drop off ; expoſe the beauteous form, illumed. 


By joy, and balmy as the citron grove 
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That breathes delicious fragrance. Would he then 
Still firm retain his fortitude ? ſtill ſhun 
Her lips, nor feel the ſtimulating power 790 
Of Nature ſtir within him ? Ah what tears 
Were thine, fair Virtue, for thy {liding fon ! 


Ir ſuch is Reaſon's calm impartial voice; 
Then blames it Wiſdom's juſt decree, that wills 
The good to ſuffer ; thus raſh-judging man | 795 
Miſcalls their happineſs) far from the ſnare, 
The tempting ſnare of Vice to live at eaſe, 
| Serene, tho' humble in Life's lowly ſcenes ? 
Or when by wholeſome diſcipline recall'd 
From Error's devious maze back to the path 800 
Of Truth ;---then deems it that the ſtream of Woe 
Bathes but the cheek of Virtue ? that the doom 
Of Heav'n, unequal, to the juſt aſſigns 


Affliction ; on the bad profuſely ſhowers 

Wealth, honour, happineſs. If Reaſon ſpeaks 805 
The man, whoſe days like ſome ſmooth-gliding ſtream 

Had paſt unruffled by the rough'ning gale, 


Unfit 
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Unfit to bear affliction ; to repel 

The Fiend, when failing in the looſen'd robe 

Of Pleaſure, all th' inviting ſcene awaked 810 
Deſires unknown before: then when the Power 

Who form'd him, marks declining Virtue looſe 

On Folly's verge; and tottering to a fall; 

Should He then ſnatch him from th' impending ill, 

Shall man impeach his juſtice ? ſhall the mind 815 
Now ſee the Foe, and ſhuddering as it eyes, 

Recoil with horror ; yet when higher Power 

Deſcends to ſave him from th' inſidious ſnare, 

Or tear him from its graſp, repining breathe 


Its impious plaint, and deem the ſtrength it fear'd 820 


Line 819, 20. Repining, breathe its impious plaint, &c.] Upon the principles 
eſtabliſhed in this ſeries of obſervation, complaints of the diſtributions of 
Providence mult appear in almoſt every caſe to be highly unreaſonable. A 
man who is unacquainted with the powers of his own mind, can have no rea- 
ſon to conclude from his having obtained a victory over ſome temptations, 
which were-not perhaps calculated to inflame the paſſions in any high degree, 
that he will overcome ſuch as are leſs eaſy to be ſubdued; and his confidence of 
being able to ſtand a trial of this nature, founded upon his paſt experience, is 
the dictate of that Pride which uſually cometh before a Fall. When therefore the 
Supreme Being, inſtead of complying with the demand of Preſumption, ſees 
it expedient to tutor ſuch a man by the ſcourge of Adverſity, or removes 
from him a temptation by which he might have been ſeduced into the paths of 
error; Reaſon will certainly lead him rather to diſtruſt himſelf than to repine at Pro- 
vidence, It will ſuggeſt to him examples in the caſe of others, in which the 
gratification of Deſire hath produced the moſt pernicious effects; and from 
proper ideas of the Juſtice and Wiſdom of the Deity, it will inſpire him with 
ſentiments of reſignation and gratitude. 

But 
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But late, unequal ; when th' Eternal Sire 

Conſents, confirms its dictate; to the work | 

Alone ſufficient ; and the great decree 

Of Wiſdom partial or unjuſt ? Thus man, 

Still weak, ſtill wavering, from th' uncertain poize 823 
Of powers oppoſed, as now {low Reaſon moves, 

Or Paſſion finks the ſcale; approves, or blames ; 

The ſport of varying Faculties !---He weeps, 

Repines, and reaſons ; cenſures and adores : 

(Like Childhood ſoothed, and ſmiling thro' its tears) 

But errs in all. Heaven with determined aim 839 
Proceeds, regardleſs of his frowns or praiſe, 

His pain, or pleaſure ; as th' impartial will 


Of Wiſdom dictates, and maintains the whole. 


Yer why, thy thought demands, when Virtue feels 
Thy yoke, ſevere Adverſity! why reigns 835 
Triumphant Vice, nor dreads th' avenging doom 
Of Heav'n ; but wanton in the ſpoils of power, 
Sports in gay frolic down the tide of Time, 
Nor dreams of future woe ?---Is he then bleſt 


Alone, 
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Alone, who riots in che feaſt; who ſails | 840 
Looſe in the robe of Luxury, and bears 

His front to Heav'n, as if his mind defied 

Its frown ?---Ah blind to reaſon! whoſe weak thought 

dees not, the juſt ſeverity that ſaves 

The Good, reclaims not Error. To perſiſt 845 
Firm in the path of right, when all within 

Is calm; or wandering from its ſide ; to ſtart, 

Alarm'd in time by ſome awakening voice ; 

To turn is eaſy.---But the 10 whoſe ſtep 

Far thro' the devious waſte has wander'd wild, 850 
Regains not, ſeeks not to regain the path 

Long loſt ; his courſe by Perſeverance form'd, 

His doubts by habit reconciled. What once 

He wiſh'd, now ſelf-deceived, his willing mind 


Receives as ſubſtance ; and the Phantom mocks 85 5 


Line 844, 5. The juſt ſeverity that ſaves the good, &c.] Having attempted in 
the preceding reflections to aſſign ſome reaſons for which Virtue is permitted 
to ſuffer, we proceed to enquire why Vice is in many caſes apparently rewarded 
with Proſperity. The anſwer to this queſtion is, that as a bad man cannot be 
reclaimed from his errors by the ſame adverſity which ſaves a good man from 
being miſled by them, and as immediate perdition muſt be the conſequence of 
ſuppoſing him cut off in the career of Vice; no argument can therefore lye a- 
gainſt the Wiſdom or Juſtice of God, becauſe in the former caſe he exhibirs a 


— of parental affection, and in the latter is not actuated by caprice or re- 
entment. 


A a With 
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With empty {miles his void embrace no more, 


Reeints then muttering thy preſumptuous tongue, 
That Heav'n's ſuſpended wrath allows the wretch 
An hour to triumph ? that the God who counts 
His number'd years a moment, at thy call 860 
Points not his thunder to the guilty head ; 
Nor bids his lightnings flath ? Know, if the Good 
Thro' life ſhould ſuffer ; in that ſcanty ſpan 
Are all his woes compriſed :—It Vice exults, 
That ſpan contains its happineſs. Should He, 865 
Who pitying ſnatches from Temptation's ſnare 
The Juſt, as him whom yon devouring wave 
Has mantled : ſhould his juſtice thus have claim'd 
The wretch yet recking from his Father's blood, 
An inſtant victim: As the one enjoys 870 
The prize of Virtue, and no deepening ſtain 
Sullied his life; the other in the gulph 
Of black perdition muſt have waked; no time 
For mercy left ; for penitence, for pray'r, 


For pardon none; his crimes yet unatoned _ 875 
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From heav'n demanding vengeance, But the hand 

Of Goodneſs ſpares him, that repentant tears 

May eaſe the feeling heart; and Juſtice drop 

Her claim; or ſtill relentleſs, that the ſtroke 

May fall, when his full cup o'erflows with ill. 880 


Say, dreams thy ſoul that God's eternal plan 
By man's frail life is bounded ?---When the wing 
Of ſome bold eagle, wheeling on the wind, 
Triumphant bears him from the ſtraining eye; 
Deem'ſt thou the bird is loſt ?. or that his flight 885 


Juſt ſtops, when Heav'n's tranſparent azure veils 


Line 881. Say, dreams thy ſoul, &c.] As the reward of Virtue in a future 
ſtate will amply compenſate for the afflictions comparatively inſignificant, to 
which it is ſubjected in the preſent ; the Poem ends with a vindication of Pro- 
vidence, ſuppoſed to come trom thoſe who are placed in a ſtate of immutable 
telicity. To believe that theſe happy ſpirits will be employed in this manner, 
is ſurely no unreaſonable ſuggeſtion. Why ſhould we think that the foul eſ- 
caped from its priſon, and impartially examining the conduct of Providence in 
its former ſtate of exiſtence, will not find ſubjects of praiſe and adoration, a- 
riſing from the review of thoſe incidents which were once conſidered as real 
evils ? This is only contemplating the Supreme Mind, as 


From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good ; 
And better thence again, and better ſtill, 
In infinite progreſſion. Thomſon. 


and 1s in reality only carrying the matter a little further than we do in the af- 
fairs of common lite, when one man who is cool and deliberate can foreſee a 
benefit ariſing to his neighbour, from an event, which the other in the tumult 
of thought conſiders as an affliction from which no benefit can reſult. 


A a 2 The 
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The laſt dim fpeck ? Yet when its priſon bars 
Are looſed, and the free'd ſoul all radiant ſprings 
Exulting o'er this rolling orb ; its flight 
Unſeen; its path to thy contracted gaze 

Loſt in the viewleſs zther : think'ſt thou then 

Its powers diſſolved, becauſe the death- ſet eye 


Points not th' enlivening beam ?---No---let the mind 
Extend its view: Lo from thy {fight once more 

I purge the mortal film! Behold the climes =” 9s. 
Where Virtue fears no chilling blaſt ; but reigns 


Sublime, and radiant in eternal day! 


He ſpoke; and to th' aereal region raiſed 

His hand. My eye purſued it, and illumed 
By heav'nly light, beheld ſtupendous ſcenes 900 
Ineffable] the City of the King 
Eternal! whoſe high towers wide-dazzling flamed 
From God's divine effulgence! To the ſtream 

Of ruſhing light, the Sun's broad orb would ſeem 

ot winking taper !---O'er the domes ſublime 905 


Sat young Felicity, veil'd by a ſtream 
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Of mantling radiance ; and an orient crown 
Star-ſpangled, heightning as it graced her form, 
Circled her beamy front.---The floor emboſs'd 
With gold and diamond, ecchoed to the tread 
Of Seraphim, celeſtial ſhapes ! their robes 


Divinely wrought, and tinctured with the dies 


Of heav'n ; their plumage glittering like the bow 


That gilds the blue horizon, when the ſun 


Showers on the trembling arch his purple ray. 


ABove, innumerable wings diſplay'd 
Reſplendent, fann'd the undulating air; 
And bore cherubic forms. Some ro the ſtars: 
(Beneath that ſparkled like a twinkling flame) 
Shot down, and gradual roll'd their orbs around 
Some central ſun ; or plunging in his maſs 
Of light, concocted and diſperſed the beams 
Along the azure void. — Some hovering near 
What ſeem'd a river, on th' aereal wave 
Slow fail'd ; their emerald pinnions in the flood 


Now loſt, now towering in the midway air. 
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Nor long my wondering ſight had ſcann'd the ſcene 


All- glorious; when a great majeſtic trian 

In full proceſſion to 2 Eternal's throne 

Moved ſlow and folemn. Nearer as they came, 

Of thoſe they ſeem'd from Life's tumultuous wave 
Eſcaped, and landed on that bliſsful ſhore 

Where tempeſts never blow. ' Each by his fide 

An harp ſuſtain d; and oer the form divine 

A robe of ſpotleſs white deſcending, flow'd 
Redundant: on each head a golden crown 

Flamed like the morning ſtar. The branching palm 
(Such palm as heav'n's celeſtial clime can yeild) 
High-raiſed and waving, graced their happy hands ; 
Emblem of Peace and Victory! With theſe, 

ſaw in triumph moving, Him whom late 

The wave had whelm'd; bleſt, that its ſwelling tide 
Had check d his purpoſe. Joy ineffable 

Illumed his eyes. Amid th' adoring tribe 

He palſs'd exulting thro the gate that led 

Full to the throne of GO D. Their gradual courſe 
TI Archangel led, by circling Seraphim 
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Incloſed: Heav'n's dazzling ſtandard in the air 

Blazed wide before him, and his voice proclaim'd 

Hoſanna to the Higheſt ! Peace on earth |! 950 
To man Benevolence and Love !---Before 

The Throne (where Darkneſs wrapt her cloudy veil 

O'er the full noon of uncreated day) 

They bow'd in low proſtration; and began 

Their ſong of triumph. Thus the melting ſtrain 38 
Was heard, while all around the boundleſs ſkies 

Reſponſive ecchoed to the voice of praiſe. | 


To thy great Name, Eternal GOD! To Thee 
Be endleſs Honour! Juſt are A LL thy ways 
« To mortal man ; tho' fathomleſs and dark 960 
« To finite reaſon, e er th' unpriſon d mind 
« Hath ſhot the gulph of Death! O let thy ſons, 
« Once ſuffering, now triumphant, bleſs the hand, 
Though deem'd ſevere, that led them thro the maze, 
« The thorny maze of Life! that oft denied 965 
«* Apparent good, to lead them to the fount 
« Of all created Beauty! that decreed 
« What 
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ce What Folly deem d its puniſoment 3 when vain, 
ce Self-flattering Virtue hoped reward : to check 
e Preſumption ! that from ſeeming Evil, wrought 
« Full joy, unbounded as thy Preſence ! High | 

« Ineffable! immortal As they ſpoke ; 

Th' angelic throng, innumerous as the ſtars 

Of night; all kindling, with melodious voice 
Sung to their lutes the airs of heavin. The ſtrains 
(Sweeter than muſic to the languid ear 

Of wakeful Melancholy, as it drinks 

Th' intoxicating ſtream) o'erpower'd at once 

My feebler organs. Sudden tranſport ſeized 

My throbbing heart. I wiſh'd a Cherub's wings, 
Afar to waft me to thoſe happy ſhores, 

Where no viciſſitude of night and day, 

No changing ſeaſons, nor the baleful breath 

Of Sickneſs taints the balmy clime ; but Hope 
Dies in Fruition, and Faith's difant ker 


Diſſolves in Viſion's full tranſported gaze. 
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Lo! now the ways of heay'n's Eternal King 


To'man are open ! (thus the Sire reſumed.) 
| Review 


Line 987, Sc. Lo! now the ways, &c.] Having now endeavoured to point 
out the moſt conſpicuous marks of Deſign, which appear in the ſtructure and 
government of the world ; we ſhall ſum up the whole with ſome proofs from 
the writings of the moſt eminent Ancients, which will ſerve to corroborate the 
preceding arguments ; and to ſhow, that the belief of a Providence hath cha- 
racteriſed every age of the world, and every ſociety of men. In the nobleſt 
of human productions, the 


A I" exet]o Bo 


or “ the will of the Deity accompliſhed ;” is the maſter key which turns the 
whole work, and by which every part of it is directed. As every reader may 
conſult Mr. Pope's admirable tranſlation for inſtances of this kind, we forbear 
to extend this note with quotations from the original. We have already ad- 
duced the teſtimony of Ariſtotle to the ſame purpoſe. Plato in innumerable 
inſtances expreſſeth his belief of a Providence. Thus he tells us, that the only 
Cauſe of life to man and to all other creatures is O Apx® u, Baomevs Toy mayor, 
the Governor and Ruler of all things, Plat. in Cratyl. In his diſcourſes on Laws, 
he labours this point with much aſſiduity. He repreſents the Deity as pervad- 
ing univerſal nature, and animating the earth, the ſea, the ſun, &c. He con- 
ſiders his government of the world as extending to the minuteſt parts of it, 
and compares Him to a Phyſician, who explores the latent ſource of a diſtem- 
per, in order thoroughly to eradicate it; and to Governors of Kingdoms who 
inſpect the ſmalleſt tranſactions, that by theſe they may regulate matters of 
higher importance, Leg. 10. paſſim. lian and Xenophon pathetically complain 
that tenets, with regard to Providence, which never took place among barba- 
rous nations, were embraced among a people more civilifed, and from whoſe 
ſuperior advantages, better effects might have been expected to follow, Al. 
lib. ii. Aenopb. Symp. The Roman Orator and Philoſopher 1s ſufficiently expli- 
cit in giving his ſentiments on this ſubject. Reprimam jam (ſays he ſpeaking 
of the puniſhment of bad actions) & non inſequar longius; eoque minus quod 
plus pœnarum habeo quam petivi. Tantum ponam, duplicem pœnam eſſe di- 
vinam, quod conſtaret & ex vexandis vivorum animis, et ea fama mortuorum, ut 
eorum exitium & judicio vivorum & gaudio comprobetur, Cic. de Leg. lib. 11. 
How glowing and animated is the following paſſage !—Idemque cum cœlum, 
terras, maria, rerumque omnium naturam perſpexerit; eaque unde generata, 
quo recurrant, quando, quo modo obitura, quid in 11s mortale & caducum, 
quid divinum æternumque fit viderit ; Ip/umque ea moderantem & regentem pane 
prehenderit, ſeſeque non unis circumdatum mœnibus, popularem alicujus defi- 
niti loci, ſed civem totius mundi quaſi unius urbis agnoverit: in hac magnifi- 
centia rerum atque in hoc conſpectu & cognitione nature, Du immortales 
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Review them and adore ! Hear the loud voice 

Of Wiſdom founding in her works “ Attend, 990 
te Ye ſons of men! ye children of the duſt, 

« Be wiſe! Lo! I was preſent, when the Sire 

« Of heav'n pronounced His Fiat ; when His eye 


« Glanced thro' the gulph of Darkneſs, and His hand 

“ Faſhion'd the riſing univerſe :—1 ſaw, 995 
« Ofer the fair lawns, the heaving mountains raiſe 

“Their pine-clad ſpires; and down the ſhaggy cliff 

{© gave the rill to murmur. The rough mounds 


« That bound the maddening deep; the ſtorm that roars 1 000 
« Along the deſart; the Volcano fraught 


« With burning brimſtone; I preſcribe their ends. 


quam ipſe ſe noſcet? De Leg. lib. i. To theſe we may add the teſtimony of 
Pornutus, who tells us that the Supreme Mind goes under the name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter, becauſe He pervades and animates every part of His works. He 13 
likewiſe called (ſays this Author) the univerſal Governor, and the Soul of the 
World ; epithets which are expreſſive of His Providence, and of His Immen- 
ſity, De Nat. Deer. ab init. We might mention many other examples of the 
jame kind from the writings of the Ancients : But thoſe which have been al- 
ready adduced will be ſufficient to ſatisfy any reaſonable perſon of their belict 


in this matter; and that molt of them would have faid with an Author, who 
was not too credulous, 


—— Deus ille fuit 
Qui Princeps vitæ rationem invenit eam, quæ 

Nuac appellatur Sapientia; quique per artem 

Fluctibus e tantis vitam, tantiſque tenebris, 

In tam tranquillo, & tam clara luce locavit. Lucret. Lib. v. 8. 
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« I rule the ruſhing winds, and on their wings 

« Triumphant walk the tempeſt.---To my call 

« Obſequious bellows the red bolt, that tears 1005 
« The cloud's thin mantle, when the guſhing ſhower 


« Deſcending copious bids the deſart bloom. 


e gave to man's dark ſearch /uperior light ; 
« And clear'd dim Reaſon's miſty view, to mark 
“His powers, as thro' revolving ages tried, 1010 
They roſe not to his Maker: thus prepared 
« To know how diſtant from his narrow ken 
« The truths by heav'n reveal'd:; My hand diſplay'd 
« The plan fair-opening, where each nobler view, 
That ſwells th' expanding heart; each glorious hope, 1015 
That points Ambition to its goal; each aim, 
« That ſtirs, exalts, and animates Deſire; 


« Pour on the mind's rapt fight a noon-tide ray. 


« Nox leſs in life employ'd, 'tis mine to raiſe 


The deſolate of heart; to bend the brow 1020 
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« Of ſtubborn Pride, to bid reluctant ire 


« gubſide; to tame rude Nature to the rein 

« Of. Virtue. What though fcreen'd from mortal view, 

« I walk the deepening gloom ? What tho iy ways, 
“Remote from Thought's bewilder'd ſcarch, are wrapt 1025 
In triple darkneſs ?- Vet I work the ſprings 

« Of Life, and to the general Good direct 

«© Th' obſequious means to move. ye, who toſs d 

« On Life's tumultuous ocean, eye the ſhore, 

Vet far removed; and wiſh: the happy hour, 1030 
«© When Slumber on her downy couch ſhall lull 

* Your cares to ſweet repoſe: Yet bear awhile, 

« And I will guide you to the balmy climes 

« Of reſt; will lay you by the ſilver ſtream 

% Crown'd with Elyſian bowers, where Peace extends 1035 
« Her blooming olive, and the Tempeſt pours 

« Its killing blaſt no more. Thus 7/:/dom ſpeaks 

To Man; thus calls him thro' 57 external form 

Of Mature, thro Religion's fuller noon, 


Thro' Life's bewildering mazes ; to obſerve 1040 


Book III. A POEM. 
A PROVIDENCE IN ALL.---Now each ſurmiſe 


Repreſs d, I read conviction in thine eye; 

Live then reſign d, that when the ſolemn knell 
Of Death ſhall call thee to the tomb ; the mind, 
In thought rejoicing, as it marks the paſt, 

May eye the Future with exulting Hope. 


Pass a few circling years, and Life's ſhort tale 
Is winded. Weeping laſts a night, but Joy 
Crowns the fair morning.---As he ſpoke, his ſhape 
Was changed ; his cheek with youth's vermilion bloom 
Glow'd heav'nly bright ; and o'er his veſture flow'd 
In graceful curls, the long-deſcending hair 
Looſe on the gale of Evening. In his eyes 
Moiſten'd with living dew, thy genial ray, 
Aurora, ſparkled ; and the little Loves 
Play'd on his ruby lips. A robe of light 
Mantled his limbs, and four reſplendent wings 
Whoſe plumage glow'd with purple, green, and gold, 
Flamed all-refulgent as He moved, A while 
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He eyed me rapt ;---then ſpread his glittering plumes, 1060 
And ſoar d a Seraph to the ſkies. The eye | 

Of Fancy kindled, as ſhe mark'd him high 

In air. She look d, and ſtarting from the ground, 


On rapid wings impetuous burſt away. 


